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THIRTY -FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES WILL BE HELD AT SAN 
FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, JULY 5TH TO 8TH, 1939 


HE Hotel Empire, San Francisco, California, will be the headquarters for 

the Thirty-fourth Annual Meeting of the American Association of Law 
Libraries to be held July 5th to 8th, inclusive, 1939. The dates for the meeting 
were selected by vote of the members of the Executive Committee, the majority 
of whom felt that the dates of the Sixty-first Annual Conference of the American 
Library Association in San Francisco, June 18th to 24th, inclusive, were too 
early to make it possible for many of the eastern law school librarians to attend. 
The Sixty-second Annual Meeting of the American Bar Association will be held 
also in San Francisco, July 10th to 14th, inclusive. With the dates of our meeting 
scheduled for July 5th to 8th following the A. L. A. dates and immediately pre- 
ceding those of the A. B. A., our members who are fortunate enough to secure 
extended leave from their library posts will have the opportunity of attending 
these three important annual professional meetings. 

The tentative program of sessions for the annual meeting, which will be 
arranged by the Executive Committee at its midwinter meeting at the Congress 
Hotel in Chicago, December 29th to 31st, will be published in the January 
number of the Law Lisrary JourNAL. In addition to the program of meetings, 
the Committee on Local Arrangements, composed of Robert C. Owens, Chair- 
man, Thomas 8. Dabagh, Clara Kilbourn, Beryl Harris, R. A. Ogg and F. B. 
Moss, is making plans for the entertainment of the delegates, including sightsee- 
ing trips and a day’s visit to the University of California at Berkeley. 

Members are urged to make their reservations for rooms at the Hotel Empire 
immediately due to the fact that many groups are meeting in San Francisco in 
July and in addition the Golden Gate International Exposition is expected to 
bring a record number of visitors to the coast during vacation time. The Hotel 
Empire has reserved sufficient rooms to accommodate the average number of 
persons attending our annual meetings in recent years, but it will facilitate the 
accommodation of a larger number of persons if, wherever possible, two delegates 
will plan to secure a room together. 

Room reservations should be made direct with the Hotel through Jack 
Balin, Assistant Manager. The room rates are as follows: 


Single room (1 person) $4.00 per day 
Double room (double bed) (2 persons). . $5.00, $6.00 - # 
Double room (twin beds) (2 persons) $6.00, $7.00, $8.00 oa ates 
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THE ESSENTIALS OF AN EFFECTIVE LAW SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE* 
Wititiam R. ROALFE 


Law Librarian, Duke University 


N THE first article of this series, which was devoted almost exclusively to a 

discussion of the relationship between the library and legal education, no 
consideration was given to the several! indispensable features of an effective 
library service, except to the extent that this was required for the particular 
purposes in hand. By proceeding in this manner, which was obviously desirable 
for other reasons, we have perhaps unwittingly reinforced the widespread belief 
that the establishment and maintenance of a law library service is a relatively 
simple matter. However this may be, we are at any rate now in a better position 
to demonstrate the unsoundness of this assumption. This we will endeavor to 
do by enumerating and briefly discussing the several characteristic features of 
such a library service as every creditable law school should maintain. 

However, before proceeding, it should be made perfectly clear that the 
answers to all questions and the solutions for all problems cannot of course be 
embraced within the brief compass of a single article. Therefore, nothing herein- 
after set forth should be regarded as in the least detracting from the force and 
effect of the following statement, namely, that when the construction of a new 
building is involved or substantial additions are in contemplation, or when any 
other important steps must be taken, those who are entrusted with the respon- 
sibility for making decisions should first take full advantage of, 

1. Consultation with the persons who have the clearest conception 

of the probable activities and objectives of the institution concerned; 

2. The recommendations of the person who is, or who will be, 
responsible for the library’s development and administration ;* 

3. The advice and recommendations of at least one, and preferably 
more, persons who have had extensive experience in law school library 
work under the most favorable conditions; 


* This is the second of a series of three articles by Mr. Roalfe on the topic “The Develop- 
ing Role of the Library in Legal Education.” The first article entitled The Relation of the 
Library to Legal Education appeared in the July number of the Law Lisprary JourNAL. 
The concluding article, Some Suggestions for Improving the Law School Library Service will 
ippear in the January number of the JourNaL. Editor’s note. 

‘In the first article in this series reference was made to the establishment of the Institute 
of Law at a university not already having an extensive law library as an illustration of the 
effect of such a belief. See 31 L. Lm. J. 141, at 155. 

The all too common practice of making important decisions before selecting the librarian 
is obviously unsound. Many of the present difficulties may be traced to this practice as their 
principal source. 
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!. The detailed inspection of several other law school plants, pref- 
erably those to which the most careful thought has been given, and 
5. The useful information available in print.® 

Obviously, then, our present task is a more modest one. Since the common 
sense procedure suggested above is so frequently disregarded, there should be 
sufficient justification for the discussion which follows, (a) if some, who would 
not under any circumstances pursue the matter further, secure a wider appre- 
ciation of what is involved from the scanning of the succeeding pages; and 
(b) if a few are thereby induced to pursue the matter further, either by exam- 
ining the literature relating to specific problems, to which references will be made 
as we proceed, or by acting upon the more far reaching recommendations set 
forth above. It should, therefore, be quite evident that this article is not 
designed to contribute to the store of knowledge of experienced law librarians, 
but is addressed primarily to those whose training and experience are as yet 
more limited, and to law school teachers and administrators, who, although they 
may be fully informed as to other phases of law school work, may be required to 
make vital decisions relating to libraries which are based upon positive misin- 
formation or without a full appreciation of the important factors involved. 

Undoubtedly the quite general belief that the words “library” and “books” 

are virtually synonymous is one of the important misconceptions about the law 
school libraries. In this view, the development of a library reduces itself to a 
question of increasing the number of books (often regarded as a relatively 
simple matter like buying bricks by the thousand) and a large library is merely 
one having more books on the shelves. While this “book conception” may be sub- 
stantially correct when applied to a limited private library, nothing can be 
more unwieldy, irritating and well-nigh useless than a large quantity of books, 
indifferently or unintelligently selected and inconveniently arranged. In other 
words, the maintenance of a comprehensive library for the use of a large group of 
persons is an altogether different matter. Therefore, in any law school of con- 
sequence, an effective library service will depend upon the presence of a number 
of essential factors. Among these the most important are (1) suitable housing, 
(2) adequate equipment, (3) a conveniently arranged collection of books and 
* Most. of the information relating specifically to law libraries will be found in the Law 
Liprary JOURNAL through the use of the cumulative indexes in volumes 20 and 29 and through 
reference to the succeeding volumes. But see also A Book or THE LAWYERS QUADRANGLE AT 
THE University oF Micuican (1931); Hicks, Marerrats aND MetnHops or LecaL ResearRcH 
(2nd ed., 1933); Yate Law Liprary MANvAL, THE BuILpING, THE Books AND THEIR AVAaIL- 
ABILITY FoR Use (Yale Law Library Publications No. 5, August, 1937); Annual Reports of 
Frederick C. Hicks from July, 1928 to date, found in the successive issues of THe SCHOOL OF 
Law, Reports oF THE DEAN AND OF THE LiprarIAN (Printed in part from reports made to the 
President and Fellows of Yale University), and Duke UnNtversiry Scuoo.t or Law, ANNUAL 
REporTS OF THE LiprarRIAN (mimeographed) from 1930 to date. 

There is also a wealth of information relating to libraries generally, much of which has a 
direct or indirect bearing upon law library problems. Substantially all of this information may 
be located through the use of the volumes of Lisrary Literature for 1921-1932, 1932-1935, and 
the subsequent annual volumes; CANNONS, BrsLioGRAPHY or Liprary Economy 1876-1920; and 
the latest edition of A.L.A. Books anp PAMPHLeETs which contains the publications of the 
American Library Association. 
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other materials, and (4) a competent staff. In addition (5) the relationship of 
the library to the law schoo! and to the other university libraries must be such 
that its effectiveness will not be impaired.* Let us now consider these essential 
elements separately and in the order set forth above. 

1. Suitable housing,’ then, becomes the object of our immediate concern.® 
A composite photograph of the quarters in which our law school libraries are at 
present housed would without doubt be a curious object. Needless to say, there 
would be many deviations from the mean other than those justified by the mere 
differences in the sizes of the schools. Most of the vagaries would dramatically 
demonstrate the painfully low estimate at present placed upon the library, and 
it is altogether likely that any informed person would be impelled to reach at 
least these two fairly general conclusions: (a) That in many instances no com- 
petent person was consulted when the building was planned, or, (b) that the im- 
portance of providing for library quarters generally came as an afterthought. In 
consequence, the relatively few well designed libraries stand out in glaring con- 
trast, and far too many are “concrete” examples of what not to do. 

And yet the essentials may be quite briefly stated. Functionally, but not 
necessarily physically, the library should be the center of the law school plant, 
for it not only to a very large extent serves a purpose similar to that of the 
laboratory in the medical school, but in no other field is it so essential that a 
large number of books be easily available. For example, even a very limited 
piece of work may involve the examination of dozens of volumes of court reports 
and other books, while in a more extended study the books required may run into 
the hundreds. Although a convenient arrangement may more readily be achieved 
in a small plant, it is equally if not more important that it be provided in a 
large one. Faculty offices, departmental quarters, such as those of the law review 
and the legal aid clinic, and a sufficient number of seminar and small study 


*In this connection the essentials as set forth by Professor Hicks will be of interest. See, 
THE Scuoou or Law, Reports oF THE DEAN AND OF THE LiprarIAN, 1928-1929. (Reprinted in 
part from Reports made to the President and Fellows of Yale University.) p. 11. 

° Obviously, the services of an architect are essential. However, he cannot be expected 
to design satisfactory quarters unless he is in possession of all of the relevant facts. The re- 
sponsibility for seeing that this is the case must be assumed by those who are primarily con- 
cerned. 

°*Unfortunately there is very little information available relating specifically to law 
school library quarters. Reference must, therefore, for the most part, be made to the mate- 
rials mentioned in note 3 supra. But see especially Coffey, The Law Quadrangle of the Um- 
versity of Michigan (1932) 25 L. Lis. J. 266; Hogan, Tate Hall, The Law Building of the 
University of Missouri (1929) 22 L. Lim. J. 2; A Book or THE LAwyers QUADRANGLE OF THE 
University oF Micuican (1931). 

Although the special needs of the law school library must be kept clearly in mind, help- 
ful suggestions and useful information will also be found in Geroutp, THe Couuece Liprary 
Burtpina, Irs PLANNING AND EquipMent (1938), HirsHperc, ELEMENTS OF THE Liprary PLAN 
(Manual of Library Economy, Chapter X) Am. Lib. Ass’n (1930), and Titpon, Bostwick AND 
RANCK, ESSENTIALS IN Liprary PLANNING (Articles reprinted from THe ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum, December, 1927), Am. Lib. Ass’n (1928); Yate Law Lisprary Manuva, Tue Burmina, 
Tue Books AND THEIR AVAILABILITY FoR Use (Yale Law Library Publications No. 5, August, 
1937) p. 1; Yate Universiry, THe Scuoot or Law, Reports or THE DEAN AND OF THE LipRaA- 
RIAN (1930-31) p. 36. 
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rooms (for the use of two or more persons jointly, without interfering with other 
readers) to meet the needs of the particular law school program, should be placed 
in the closest possible proximity to the books themselves, while classrooms and 
administrative quarters may be incorporated wherever other considerations dic- 
tate and without any necessary concern for their proximity to the library. This is 
not because they are not important, but merely because they perform relatively 
independent functions. In fact, the almost universal problem of noise in the 
library can be considerably mitigated by removing all activity, not connected 
with its use, to other parts of the building. Merely because the ideal arrangement 
is difficult fully to achieve is no adequate excuse for not making a reasonable 
effort to do so. 

We have been considering the relationship of the library quarters to the 
remainder of the law school plant. Of equal if not greater importance is the 
internal arrangement.’ Certain well-nigh indispensable features called for by 
the special uses to which library quarters are put should be kept clearly in mind. 
Among these are (a) the fact that the library quarters should be adequate to 
allow for the convenient arrangement of the books, to provide a reasonable degree 
of comfort for the readers, and to permit the staff to do its work efficiently; 
(b) that adequate provision should be made for future growth, notwithstanding 
the fact that at the moment there may seem to be no prospect of substantial 
enlargement; and (c) that the various parts of the library quarters be so 
arranged with respect to each other as to promote the greatest efficiency in 
administration. If the building, as originally constructed, allows for the future 
growth of the collection, less thought need be given to possible enlargement. 
However, a building may be designed so that it may be conveniently enlarged, 
thus keeping the initial outlay at a minimum. What should be stressed is the 
fact that planning costs little or nothing, while reconstruction or remodeling is 


* This cannot be intelligently determined without at the same time considering the selec- 
tion of equipment and where it is to be placed. See post page 340. 

*As applied to libraries generally, the fundamental principles have been set forth as 
follows: 

“Every library building should be planned for the kind of work to be done, and the com- 
munity to be served. 

“The interior arrangement should be planned before the exterior is considered. 

“Plans should provide for future growth and development. 

“A library should be carefully planned for economical administration. 

“Public rooms should be planned for complete supervision by the fewest possible at- 
tendants. 

“No convenience in arrangement should be sacrificed for architectural effect. 

“There should be no such decoration of reading rooms or working rooms as will attract 
sight-seers to disturb readers and attendants. 

“There should be good natural light in all parts of the building. Windows should extend 
to the ceiling, to light the upper portions of every room. In a book room or stack, windows 
should be opposite the aisles. 

“No shelf should be placed so high as to be out of reach of a person of medium height 
standing on the floor. 

“Flights of stairs should be straight and not circular. 

“Communication by telephone or speaking tube should be arranged between the working 
rooms.” 

Hapuey, Lisrary Buitpincs, Notes AND Pians, 11. 
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invariably expensive. It is folly to paralyze any library service by undue con- 
finement within permanent walls of stone. 

In addition to the above considerations careful thought should be given to 
the provision of (d) suitable heating and ventilation,” taking into account the 
requirements of both persons and books, and (e) adequate light for reading both 
by day and by night. Certainly present conditions in some libraries are little 
short of criminal. Finally, (f) every practical method of keeping noise at a 
minimum should be utilized to the fullest advantage. While the solution of these 
several problems is usually more simple in the small library plant, it is never- 
theless important that they be dealt with effectively. For the large library build- 
ing only the best technical skill available will suffice. Because they are so 
frequently overlooked, it is important to point out that the comfort and con- 
venience of the staff should also be kept in mind while dealing with these 
matters.'° 

But, while the foregoing utilitarian considerations should never be disre- 
garded for the mere sake of effect, there is no valid reason why the library quar- 
ters should not also be attractive and perhaps even impressive. If comparisons 
with other fields of education are made, they will but emphasize the importance 
of this fact. For example, in the natural sciences elaborately equipped labora- 
tories are visible demonstrations of the fact that interesting-and significant work 
is being carried on. Art galleries, museums and exhibits of various kinds serve 
similar purposes in other fields, and the medical school not only has its labora- 
tories but magnificent hospitals as well. Therefore, while appearances are 
indubitably no substitute for a thorough and effective program, so much in legal 
education is by its very nature inconspicuous and undramatic that the most 
should certainly be made of the opportunity to create at least in the library an 
atmosphere in some measure expressive of the objectives and ideals of the par- 
ticular law school and of the legal profession in general. Surely barren rooms or a 
barn-like hall are not enough, and a library, even a law library, without atmos- 
phere should be a contradiction in terms. When funds are limited a little fore- 
thought should make possible a pleasing effect without involving much if any 
additional expense. In short, it is one thing to sacrifice utility for the sake of 
appearance and quite another to give due consideration to each in working out 
a harmonious plan. Library quarters, meeting every requirement as to space, 
arrangement and materials used, are indeed still inadequate if they do not at the 
same time convey to the users an appropriate impression—if they do not create 
an atmosphere in keeping with their function." 

2. So much for the problems involved in providing suitable quarters. 


Obviously, to function effectively, the library must also be provided with certain 





’See Ranck, PropteMs or Liprary HeatinGc AND VENTILATION, Am. Lib. Ass’n, 1931. 

A number of instances in which this has been overlooked have come to the writer’s 
attention. See also Coffey, The Law Quadrangle of the University of Michigan (1932) 25 
L. Lin. J. 266, at 270. 

1. But ornamentation can of course be carried too far, for to the extent to which the 
library is made an object of interest to mere sight-seers will it be rendered less satisfactory 


to the serious reader. 
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classes of equipment. Everyone of course will at once think of tables, chairs and 
shelving. But even this incomplete list suggests several matters that deserve more 
than passing attention. Both tables and chairs should be substantial, for the 
public (and particularly one largely composed of students) is seldom unduly 
considerate. Noise produced by squeaking at the joints or when the chairs are 
drawn across the floor should be regarded as an inexcusable imposition upon the 
public. Cast off furniture not good enough for use elsewhere will never be satis- 
factory. The chairs should certainly provide at least a reasonable degree of 
comfort, for while a certain amount of austerity may be consistent with and even 
conducive to scholarship, it is no part of the function of the library to impose 
these various forms of mild torture upon its patrons. 

Shelving constitutes the third obviously indispensable item of equipment. 
But, contrary to the popular conception, shelving may be either good, bad or 
indifferent, and shelving which will suffice for one purpose is not necessarily 
satisfactory for another. Therefore, a selection based upon considerations of 
economy alone, or made in ignorance of the basic requirements, may lead to 
undesirable consequences. For example, substantial shelving is the most economi- 
cal in the long run, both because of the far greater use to which it is put in any 
library serving the public, and because law books are, on an average, consid- 
erably heavier than books in general. But as the collection of books is constantly 
growing there can never be a fixed and final arrangement, and reshelving at more 
or less frequent intervals is unavoidable. In consequence, because books vary 
greatly in size, waste of stack space and frequent inconvenience can only be 
avoided by the use of adjustable shelving throughout the library.’” 

But intelligence in the selection of the equipment above referred to must be 
supplemented by care in establishing the proper relationship between the shelving 
and the chairs and tables. Particularly in the reading room every effort should 
be made to have the books shelved in the closest possible proximity to chairs and 
tables in order that the books may be casually examined with the greatest of 
ease, for only thus will the reader be spared the unnecessary fatigue resulting 
either from the repeated periods of standing by the shelving from which the 
books are drawn or from carrying books to a distant table. 

Because the brief examination of a large number of books is so character- 
istic of certain phases of legal research, the alcove arrangement is probably the 
best for a law library reading room, and the additional shelving thus provided 
is in itself a matter of no mean importance, since even under the best of circum- 


“The writer once had the consequences of the lay misconceptions as to books and shelv- 
ing brought dramatically, albeit amusingly, to his attention when he was inspecting a law 
library which was receiving the “finishing touches.’ The man responsible both for the general 
arrangement and for the details pointed to the shelving with particular pride and said: “See 
here, I have nailed down all the shelving so the 'd— librarians can’t monkey with it all the 
time.” I shall never forget the look on his face when I called attention to the fact that a 
good many law books would not fit on this shelving. His only reply was a rather feeble, “I 
measured several books and allowed a little for good measure. I had no idea that books 
were not more or less standard as to size.” 
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stances it is no longer possible to shelve in the reading room as many books as 
would be desirable. 

Although as large a number of readers may not be involved, it is equally 
important to provide for the comfort and convenience of those who must use the 
books in the stacks, for these persons will in many instances do the most inten- 
sive work. For this purpose a sufficient number of suitably ventilated and lighted 
cubicles is indispensable, and no doubt the present trend toward individualized 
methods of instruction will further accentuate this need. Because a large propor- 
tion of the books in the stacks must of necessity be shelved at some distance 
from chairs and tables, the installation of shelving containing the sliding refer- 
ence shelf feature is well worthy of consideration. 

But, however experienced the reader may be, he will frequently need to 
extend his inquiry beyond the point where direct reference to the books on the 
shelves will suffice. It is then, if not before, that he probably will become con- 
scious of the fact that the library contains equipment other than chairs, tables 
and shelving. More than likely he will then turn his attention either to the refer- 
ence desk or to the public catalog (which should be in the closest possible 
proximity to each other) or both, for, notwithstanding the fact that the litera- 
ture of the law is perhaps the most extensively digested and indexed body of 
knowledge of like proportions, the research worker frequently finds that these 
devices alone are not sufficient. Here he may make use of the public catalog 
(the index of the particular library)'* to locate items of possible interest not 
otherwise called to his attention; he may refer to that miscellaneous lot of books 
kept at the reference desk which provide quick answers to many practical ques- 
tions; or he may secure assistance from the attendant in charge. 

Perhaps there is no other point in the library at which the question of 
arrangement is more vital, for the reference desk should not only be in the 
closest possible proximity to the publie catalog, as stated above; it should also 
control sufficient shelving for the books which must be kept on reserve;'* and 
should at the same time command the exit from the library in order to make 
more effective the charging of volumes borrowed for use elsewhere.’® These 
considerations are particularly important during evenings and holidays and at 


For a discussion of cataloging, see post p. 345. 

‘* While in a law school library, above all others, as many books as possible should be 
made easily accessible to the public, certain books must of necessity be kept under direct staff 
supervision, as for example, volumes containing assigned reading, texts in frequent use, and 
other volumes for which there is such a constant demand that their use must be restricted. 
But the number of books on reserve should certainly be kept at a minimum for no unneces- 
sary formality should be allowed to stand between the student and the use of the books. 

* Although regulations should of course be kept at a minimum, a few are indispensable. 
With respect to these, cooperation on the part of the public is vital. Therefore, any condition, 
whether due to laxness or inability on the part of the staff, which promotes inefficiency in the 
charging of books taken from the library is likely to have far reaching consequences, for 
nothing spreads so rapidly as the non-observance of regulations. The average person, even 
when inclined to be cooperative, will sooner or later ignore a regulation which he knows others 
do not observe. 
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the other times when most law school libraries must be under the supervision 
of a single staff member."® 

And, finally, the work that goes on behind the scenes and largely unknown 
to the public must not be forgotten, for upon its effectiveness the reader’s 
service to a very large extent depends. Here, as elsewhere, equipment is an 
important consideration. Card cabinets for the shelf list, for depository files, 
for records of serials, of gifts and exchanges, and filing cabinets for vertical file 
materials and for correspondence, as well as the more obvious desks, tables, 
chairs, typewriters, ete., should be provided, and, needless to say, each and all 
should be carefully selected with a view to the particular purposes in hand. 
Gross deficiencies in equipment inevitably lead to inefficiency, and inefficiency 
costs money. In an active library, where the important work is never finished, 
delays occur and a lower standard of service to the public is inevitable." 

3. Having thus briefly discussed the major problems involved in providing 
suitable housing and in acquiring adequate equipment, we may now proceed to 
consideration of the various factors involved in the creation and maintenance of 
the collection itself. We should, from the very outset, keep clearly in mind the 
fact that the units of which it is composed, for convenience usually designated 
as books, are not, even in this standardizing age, by any means uniform either 
as to size, form, character, or quality—for they range from the thinnest pamphlet 
to massive and unwieldy tomes and from items which have little and perhaps only 
temporary value to those which are permanently indispensable. And, indeed, 
library materials may also be diagrams, maps, charts, pictures and works of art. 
Inclusions and exclusions must be determined upon the merits and not because of 
external characteristics, but the value of a given item may in many instances 
largely depend upon the present and future needs of the particular library. How- 
ever, there is certainly no place today for the law librarian who proudly boasted 
that his library did not bother with pamphlets as they were too much trouble to 
handle. 

In discussing the collection, thus broadly defined, we may conveniently treat 
the subject under three general headings, namely, (a) the acquisition of materials, 
(b) their arrangement, and (c) cataloging. From all three points of view it is 
the rapidly increasing volume of essential printed matter which has converted a 
relatively simple undertaking into one involving many complications, so many 
indeed that they can be mastered only through specialization. In short, it is 
a far ery from the situation in 1894 when in an intelligent and constructive 





“While it is far from easy to coordinate the facilities of the library as here suggested, 
the matter is one of such great importance that every effort should be made to achieve the 
desired result. In libraries having a staff of several persons it is also highly desirable to have 
their work space as close to the reference desk and public catalog as possible, as many of the 
records and books used by them are helpful, if not indispensable to the reference service. If 
located at a distance, resort to a telephone or to duplication of materials and records may be- 
come necessary. In this connection see supra note 10, p. 270. 

“So far as equipment is concerned, the needs of law libraries are generally similar to 
those of other classes of libraries. Therefore, reference may be made to the general literature 
on the subject, and to the manufacturers’ and dealers’ catalogs. See especially Eastman, Fur- 
NITURE, FrxturEs AND EquipMENT (Manual of Library Economy, Chapter XI, revised) Am. 
Lib. Ass’n (1927); and Geroutp, THe CoLiece Lisprary Buritpinca, Irs PLANNING AND Equtp- 
MENT. For further information see supra note 3. 
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article Simeon E. Baldwin was nevertheless able to say that “There is no library 
that is so easy to select and maintain as the American law library.” ** 

(a) Turning first to the acquisition of library materials, it may be well to 
note the several problems involved and then offer a few suggestions which may 
prove helpful. To proceed thus is to be confronted immediately both by the 
fact that many vital decisions are involved, and that they can only be intelli- 
gently made if one is possessed of a considerable amount of detailed practical 
information. For example, it is necessary to know what books and other mate- 
rials should be selected from the great mass of possible and even highly desirable 
materials, from what sources these may be obtained most conveniently, and how 
much (if indeed anything) should be paid to secure them. And each of these is 
an important consideration in any library for, as the day has long since passed 
when even the large library can hope to acquire all desirable materials, selection 
is an unavoidable function. In the library with a generous budget a wider range 
of knowledge is required, but in some respects the more limited the budget, the 
more vital becomes each decision, for much more that is desirable must perforce 
be excluded.'® 

Obviously, only a limited amount of the information required to make such 
decisions intelligently may be secured through reading. For example, such all- 
important facts as which dealers handle certain types of books, which of these 
are reliable and which are not, what is a fair price for a given book or set of 
books, and what materials may be had for the asking, ete., are learned only by 
actual work in a law library and by collaboration with other librarians. And 
as conditions are constantly changing these facts cannot even thus be learned 
onee and for all. To become expert one must keep in constant touch with this 
special field of endeavor. 

Fortunately, however, a portion of the useful information is communicable 
through the printed page and at least some of it is already thus available. 
Helpful suggestions for a beginner are contained in the articles by Bernita J. 
Long and Helen Moylan appearing in the Law Lisprary JourNAL. The former 
discusses order routine®® and the latter outlines the fundamental materials for the 
smaller law school library.*' The libraries of schools seeking approval by the 


'S Baldwin, Law School Libraries, and How to Use Them (1894) 17 A.B.A. Rep. 431, at 
136. And in 1900 the Association of American Law Schools contained in its articles of asso- 
ciation the absurd provision, from the present point of view, that member schools “must own 
or have convenient access to a library containing the court reports of the state in which the 
school is located and of the United States Supreme Court.” For a brief discussion of the de- 
velopment of law school library standards see Brownfield, The Development of Law School 
Library Standards as Applied by Accrediting Agencies (1937) 30 L. Lin. J. 22. 

’ Comparisons with other schools may be helpful in determining how much should be 
spent for the purchase of books and what the approximate size of the collection should be, but 
the figures relating to the total number of volumes in the collections should be used with 
great care as no uniform system of reporting these has been adopted and these figures are 
likely to be misleading. See tables of statistics in 30 L. Lin. J. 474-486. 

~” Long, Order Routine (1937) 30 L. Lis. J. 351. 

“ Moylan, Fundamental Material for the Law School Library, with Particular Reference 
to the Library of 7500 to 15,000 volumes, (1928) 21 L. Lin. J. 85; 6 Am. L. S. Rev. 751. As 
this article was written in 1928 due account must be taken of the books which have since 
been published. 
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American Bar Association or membership in the Association of American 
Law Schools ** should of course profit from the requirements of these two 
groups, and may on occasion secure valuable information from the representa- 
tives who make the inspections.** Obviously the Law Liprary JourNAL is the 
best source of continuous information but to a limited extent other legal periodi- 
cals will be helpful.** Every law library should gradually build up a collection of 
books and pamphlets containing information of value in connection with the 
acquisition of legal materials,*° and the fact that a substantial beginning may 
be made with materials that can be had for the asking should not be over- 


looked.*° 
(6) But the librarian’s problems are by no means confined to those directly 
connected with the acquisition of the books, for he is not merely a collector but 


™ Certain volumes and sets which are required by the Association of American Law 
Schools are specifically listed in Section 6 of Article 6 of the Articles of Association. See, 
Ass’n Am. L. Scnoois, HanpBoox (1937) 370. 

* While the work of these inspectors has been helpful, it is doubtful if they are usually 
as qualified to make constructive suggestions with respect to the library as they are with 
regard to other aspects of the law school program. This doubt is reflected in a recent com- 
mittee report which contains the constructive suggestion that experienced librarians be 
selected to collaborate in such inspections. See, Report of Committee to Cooperate with the 
American Association of Law Libraries, Ass’'N Am. L. Scnoots, HaANpBook (1937) 337, esp. 339, 
and Report of the Committee on Cooperation with the Association of American Law Schools 
(1937) 30 L. Lin. J. 284, esp. 286. 

* Although the book reviews found in most legal periodicals usually appear too late to 
be of aid in making current selections, they will on occasion be helpful. The lists of books 
received are usually more current and frequently prove useful. For example, the “Book 
Notes” found in each number of the MicnicaAN Law Review are a valuable source of brief 
current information about books in general and the lists of case books appearing in the front 
advertising sections of the Columbia and Harvard Law Reviews should not be overlooked 
when specific information about case books is desired. An examination of the other legal 
periodicals will quickly reveal which of them are usually the most helpful. 

** See Hicks, MareriaAts AND Metruops or LecaL Researcu (2nd ed. 1933) which contains 
a great deal of information of value in connection with the acquisition of materials. Many 
helpful books and articles are also listed or referred to. 

A very useful source of information may be created by subscribing to a set of the 
Library of Congress printed cards for books classified in law. These will not only serve as a 
current check list but may thereafter be filed so as to create a depository file which will 
increase in value with the passage of time. If the expense of this subscription is prohibitive 
the same result may be obtained by cutting up and filing the proof sheets for these cards, 
the subscription for which is nominal. Where funds will permit, a purchase of the back file 
of such cards will give the library a complete list of the publications in the Law Library of 
Congress. 

While it is not necessary that every law library possess a set of the United States Catalog 
and the cumulative supplements to date, this source of useful information should certainly be 
available. However, except in the larger libraries where frequent references to it may be 
necessary, the fact that it is in the general library should suffice. 

*” Few beginners, and indeed some more experienced librarians, appreciate the value of 
building up files of such materials. A few examples are collections of book dealers’ and 
publishers’ lists and catalogs, including every agency, public and private, which publishes 
legal and near legal materials; circulars and announcements relating to new books; the 
current numbers of all Price Lists issued by the United States Government Printing Office 
containing documents of probable interest to law libraries, and of such check lists and 
bibliographies as are sent to libraries upon request by governmental officers and departments 
and occasionally by other bodies. 
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rather a collector merely that he may have the materials with which to provide a 
library service. As custodian he becomes immediately charged with the respon- 
sibility of seeing to it that the collection is arranged in such a manner that any 
book or pamphlet may quickly be made available. Fortunately, for the beginner, 
certain large classes of legal materials are extremely easy to arrange (for 
example the state reports), but unfortunately this very ease in arranging some 
of the materials has considerably retarded the development and, therefore, the 
general adoption of any comprehensive plan of arrangement, much less the 
acceptance of any detailed scheme of classification. In consequence, there is a 
good deal of unanimity with respect to the court reports, statutes, digests, 
encyclopedias, in fact most of the materials found in the smaller collections and 
in the reading rooms of the larger libraries. But texts and treatises in some 
libraries are shelved alphabetically according to the names of the authors and 
in others according to subject matter, and to the extent that the collection 
includes classes of legal materials not so easily grouped, or near-legal and non- 
legal materials, will the problem of arrangement become more difficult. It is 
with respect to this expanding area of materials that there is as yet no unanimity 
of opinion. In consequence, the beginner will do well to test his own common 
sense solutions by making comparisons with the practices in successful operation 
elsewhere. In case the collection in which he is interested is a fairly large one, 
or is growing rapidly, it may be advisable to make a special study of the classifi- 
cation of legal materials.*7 

(c) But, regardless of what arrangement is adopted, a little reflection will 
reveal that no scheme for the shelving of the books will alone suffice, for no 
given book can be shelved in more than one place, and since many books deal 
with more than one subject or may with equal logic be put in one of several 
places, each book must frequently be more or less arbitrarily assigned to one of 
them. If in the opinion of the inquirer (and it is quite immaterial whether his 
judgment is good or bad) the book should be shelved under some other heading, 
he will very likely not find it at all. Furthermore, he will often fail to utilize 
significant parts of books or sets merely because in general they deal with some 
other topie and are therefore shelved under a heading that will not even occur 
to him. And finally, if the book is in use and, therefore, not on the shelves, 
he may actually fail to refer to the most significant work in the entire collection. 

In consequence, no collection can attain its fullest usefulness unless it is 
supplemented by a catalog to bring quickly to the reader’s attention all the 
material in the library dealing with any given subject. It is no more possible 
to provide an effective reader’s service without it than it would be to utilize 


7 See especially, Dasacu, THE Mnemonic CLassiricaTion For Law Lipraries; Dabagh, 
Elementary Considerations Regarding Classtfication for Law Libraries (1937) 30 L. Lis. J. 382; 
Dabagh, Materials on Law Library Technique Found in Law Library Journal, Volumes 1-24 
(1932) 25 L. Lis. J. 150: Dabagh, A Mnemonic Classification for Law Libraries (1929) 22 
L. Liz. J. 30: Hicks, Cataloging and Classification in a Modern Law School Library (1932) 25 
L. Lis. J. 41; Tomlinson, The Numerical Classification Scheme of the Legislation Collection 
in the Harvard Law School Library (1936) 29 L. Lm. J. 71; Wire, Classification for Law 
Libraries of Under Fifty Thousand Volumes, Part Three (1935) 28 L. Lis. J. 327. 
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an extensive set of books in the absence of a general index. Reliance upon the 
arrangement of the books or upon memory alone inevitably reduces the effective- 
ness of the collection,** and for certain classes of materials it is almost literally 
true that a book not cataloged is a book not used.2* Hence the catalog, and a 
good one takes both time and skill to create and maintain, is at the very heart 
of the library service. Needless to say, no adequate law school library is so small 
that there are not at least some classes of materials which require cataloging. 
Where the collection is limited and will in all probability remain so, a simplified 
plan may be followed, but if there is any prospect that the library will grow 
(and this should always be so) an early beginning should be made and a plan 
adopted that may be followed more or less indefinitely. It is task enough to 
vatalog the normal current accessions without having also to undertake the 
cataloging of books acquired during past years, or the recataloging of books 
inadequately handled in the first place.*° 

4. Having first considered other aspects of law library development and 
administration, we are now in a better position to take up the problems of 
library personnel—problems which, as we have already suggested, should be 
regarded as among the most important. This is not due to the fact that books 
are less essential than the public generally supposes, but rather to the widespread 
belief that these may be easily secured and that little or nothing more is required. 
It is because of this belief that it is usually “easier to get $10.00 for books than 
$1.00 for administration.” Is it not significant, in this connection, that in the 
library requirements of both the American Bar Association and the Association of 
American Law Schools the major emphasis has always been placed upon the 
books?*' That neither Association has been greatly concerned over the adminis- 

* That memory alone is not an altogether satisfactory substitute for a systematic catalog 
of the collection is illustrated by the following rather amusing experience: Entering a large 
law library, not equipped with a catalog, the writer asked the attendant for a standard book, 
but one not put to frequent use. To this inquiry the attendant replied: “I don’t know whether 
we have the book or not, and if we have it, I don’t know where it would be shelved. Mr. X 
(the librarian) has gone to the bank to cash a check but he will be back in a few minutes. 
If you can wait I am sure he can find it for you, if we have it.” In due course of time the 
librarian, who had stopped on the way to chat with some friends, returned. When my inquiry 
was put to him he smiled pleasantly and said, ‘Let me see, where did I put that book? Oh, 
yes, it is over in that corner.” I took the book gratefully just one hour after I had requested 
it, but I could not avoid speculating on what would have happened if the librarian had gone 
on a fishing trip, or to Europe. What if the librarian should retire or die? 

* For example, in one library where there was a great deal of more urgent cataloging 
to be done, the collection of pamphlets was for the time being arranged in boxes under suitable 
headings so that they could as a matter of fact be located with a reasonable degree of facility. 
Nevertheless, they were seldom used. However, just as rapidly as it became possible to bind 
them up into volumes and catalog them they assumed their appropriate place in the service 
of the library. 

“For an introduction to cataloging for law libraries, including a bibliography, see 
Moylan, A Primer on Law Library Cataloging (1936) 29 L. Lis. J. 156. 

* However, a belated recognition of this fact appears in an amendment recently adopted 
by the Association of American Law Schools which, after September 1940, will require that 
every member law school have “a qualified librarian, whose principal activities are devoted 
to the development and maintenance of an effective library service.” See Ass’n Am. L. 
Scuooits, Hanppook (1937), 38, 52. 
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tration of the libraries, and the extent to which the books are actually used, is 
amply demonstrated by the fact that almost every conceivable makeshift 
arrangement may be found among law schools upon which these two groups have 
placed the stamp of approval.** 

This reluctance to recognize the importance of competency in the adminis- 
tration of the library, so characteristic of many law schools, is the more extra- 
ordinary in view of the extent to which specialization has invaded the law school 
world. The part time instructor has given way before the professional educator, 
and he in turn before the specialist, at first in legal education generally, but 
today in some much more restricted field such as constitutional law or taxation. 
And yet the hard, cold and irresistible logic of events which lies behind these 
developments with equal force necessitates the services of specialists to concern 
themselves exclusively with the intricate problems involved in the acquisition 
and organization of the ever expanding literature which all must use. 

As most of what has heretofore been said, both in this article and in the 
first of the series, has been a direct or indirect demonstration of this faet and 
since the expanding activities of the law library staff have been enlarged upon 
elsewhere," we may at present confine ourselves to a few observations of a more 
or less supplementary nature. 

In the first place, if we carefully consider the needs of the thorough student 
of any legal subject, it will become perfectly clear that the belief that research, 
involving the use of library materials, begins when the research worker com- 
mences his examination of the books in the library is altogether erroneous. Only 
occasionally is he familiar with all of the materials he will need to examine. 
Frequently, he will not even know of the existence of some of them and some- 
times he will have practically no knowledge of the literature in the field. In other 
words, the very initiation of his work presupposes a knowledge on the part of the 
staff, either present or past, (a) that such materials exist, (6) where and how 
they may be procured, (c) how they may be conveniently arranged, and (d) how 
they may be made quickly available through adequate cataloging and a compe- 
tent reader’s service. Even the briefest reflection should lead to the conclusion 
that such a service amounts, among other things, to a comprehensive program otf 
preliminary researech—research of a character that permits any library user to 
start where the staff left off and at a stage far in advance of his starting point 
had it been necessary to rely upon his own initiative alone. However resourceful 
he might be, if lack of funds did not bar his progress, he would often be indefi- 
nitely delayed while waiting for his materials, which might be procurable only 


*For a confirmation of this statement by one who has inspected many law schools, see 
Horack, The Small Law Library and the Librarian, (1937) 30 L. Lis. J. 6, esp. 10. 

“The Status and Qualifications of Law School Librarians (1936) 8 Am. L. S. Rev. 398. 
See also the following by Frederick C. Hicks: The Widening Scope of Law Librarianship 
(1926) 19 L. Lis. J. 61; 20 A. L. A. BuLe. 564; Educational Requirements of Law Librarians 
(1930) 23 L. Lis. J. 62; 15 A.B.A.J. 699, and his report on the Law Library found in Raney, 
Tue University Lisraries (1933) (University of Chicago Survey, Vol. VII) p. 156. 
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from points at a great distance. Even if he should overcome these difficulties, his 
search would frequently be stopped altogether for want of some book or books 
acquired by the library long before he had any interest in the subject and now 
not obtainable at any price. Securing materials, when they are available, 
although they may not be needed immediately, is one of the indispensable sery- 
ices that every efficient library renders. 

In the second place, no library staff can today rest on its laurels merely 
because its acquisitive and custodial duties are being well performed. Under 
present conditions it must, through the reader’s service,** be not only an active 
participant in the day-to-day tasks of students and faculty members, but it 
should be equipped to extend its service by the preparation of bibliographies and 
study lists and by definitely assisting all persons in the law school whenever the 
use of library materials is involved.“ Unfortunately, many a law school library 
is so understaffed that all time is absorbed in the performance of necessary 
routine tasks and it is absolutely impossible to render such a service. Where 
such conditions exist, the law school is certainly not securing an adequate return 
from the funds invested in the library collection. 

In the third place, the same reasons that have induced and indeed impelled 
faculty members to participate in a wider circle of activities require that the 
library staff also be concerned with interests which extend beyond the four 
walls of the library. This should involve not only the exchange of duplicate 
books with other libraries and the extension of the service to the public through 
inter-library loan but some degree of participation in the work of the library 
profession, an interest in those aspects of legal education most closely related to 
library work, and some concern with the activities of the legal profession in gen- 
eral. It is particularly important that librarians take part in activities where 
they can make definite contributions because of their specialized knowledge. 
Certainly no library staff can be expected fully to serve its own immediate con- 
stituency, unless it is also possessed of the knowledge and experience which 
are acquired only through an active participation in the upbuilding of those 
facilities and services which are indispensable to all. 

We have as yet said nothing about a fourth consideration, namely, the educa- 
tional qualifications of persons competent to perform the numerous duties that 
have heretofore been suggested. As would be expected, in such a relatively 
undeveloped field, the general average among those now holding positions in 
law libraries is far too low,** and in addition there is as yet no unanimity of 
opinion among law librarians with respect to what requirements are ideally 
desirable. But it is encouraging that there is a fairly widespread dissatisfaction 


“See Hall, Reference Work in a Law Library (1938) 31 L. Lr. J. 238. 

* A number of legal educators have already recognized this fact. See Hollzer, Service in 
the Law Library (1930) 23 L. Lis. J. 119, especially the quotations on page 124. 

*See Survey and Report of the Committee on Education for Law Librarianship (1936) 
29 L. Lis. J. 199. 
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with conditions as they are at present and that at least a fairly militant minority 
is determined to bring about radical improvements.** 

While it would be useless, under such conditions, to suggest the immediate 
adoption of specific educational requirements for all law school librarians (and 
indeed their enforcement would work an injustice upon a number of highly com- 
petent librarians who have learned through experience) it would seem that all 
should recognize the value to the law librarian of (a) a broad general educational 
background (academic training); (b) familiarity with the several special rou- 
tines and skills involved (library science); (c) at least some understanding of the 
subject-matter (the law) with which law librarians are primarily concerned, 
and (d) some practical experience in an efficiently administered law library. 
Thus, while knowledge is by no means acquired only at an educational institution, 
as such institutions provide the more usual route to entrance into professional 
work, other things being equal, persons so equipped will usually make the most 
of their later practical experience. In addition, and this is by no means of minor 
importance, even to the individual librarian, the experience in other fields of 
endeavor clearly demonstrates the fact that there is generally a very close 
relationship between the according of professional status to any given group and 
the educational standards which it maintains.** 

But, although the promulgation of definite formal educational requirements 
may lie somewhat in the future, a more widespread appreciation of the impor- 
tance of taking this factor into account would have an immediate beneficial effect. 
For example, both persons planning to take up law library work as a career and 
those already engaged in such work who were seeking advancement would 
thereby be induced to secure such formal training, in each of the three categories 
suggested above, as circumstances would permit, although the emphasis in each 
case might be put upon such aspects of law library work as were of special 
interest to the particular individual. Obviously, the cataloger will make more 
direct. use of training in library science than some other staff members and one 
can hardly expect to become an effective reference librarian without legal train- 
ing. And with such a change in attitude those responsible for making appoint- 
ments would less frequently disregard the educational qualifications of the 
respective applicants, or be unmindful of their significance in view of the present 
trend toward higher standards. 

Before leaving this subject it may be well to point out two preconceptions 
whose widespread acceptance has alone done much to retard the development of 

* The recent change in the articles of the Association of American Law Schools, already 
referred to, which will require each member law school to have on its staff a “qualified 
librarian” is a fairly substantial straw in the wind. See also Beardsley, Education for Law 
Librarianship (1936) 30 A. L. A. Buty. 168; Hicks, Educational Requirements of Law Libra- 
rians (1930) 23 L. Lm. J. 62; 15 A.B.A.J. 699; Roalfe, Status and Qualifications of Law School 
Librarians (1936) 8 Am. L. S. Rev. 398. For the recent reports of the committee of the 
American Association of Law Libraries on Education for Law Librarianship see (1932) 25 
L. Lis. J. 170: (1935) 28: 222; (1936) 29:199. For discussions and other developments see 
(1930) 23: 49; (1936) 29: 214; (1937) 30: 29, 261, 514. 

* While the legal profession appears to be an exception, and at any rate has been 
extremely reluctant to recognize this fact, there can be no doubt about the present trend. 
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a trained personnel for our law school libraries. The first one is the fairly 
common belief that, except for a few of the larger libraries, almost any person 
is qualified to act as librarian, whether such person be an untrained but deserving 
widow of some professor, a broken down lawyer or teacher who has not made 
good, a clerk, or perhaps a regular faculty member who is more or less fully 
occupied with teaching and other duties. Suffice it to say, that these custodial, 
glorified janitorial and spare-time conceptions are altogether fallacious. Cer- 
tainly no library service predicated thereon can possibly be satisfactory. Where 
the faculty complacently accepts such conditions the indictment must perforce 
be extended to the entire teaching program. On the other hand, if it is emphatic 
in making its legitimate needs known and those in authority will not or cannot 
remedy conditions the school should not be held out to the public as being 
equipped to teach the law.*® 

The second preconception, above referred to, is the belief that although 
in the larger libraries it may be desirable and perhaps indispensable to have 
a specially qualified person in charge, the remainder of the staff may be selected 
without taking much account of either special training or practical experience, 
since a great deal of the work is of a purely routine character. Of course library 
administration includes a considerable amount of such work and some of it can 
be done by persons with limited training and experience if effective supervision 
is provided. Such supervision, however, requires both time and a considerable 
amount of specialized knowledge, and other aspects of the library routine cannot 
be performed at all in the absence of such knowledge. Obviously, then, in the 
large library it is unreasonable to expect satisfactory results, however com- 
petent may be the administrative head, unless he is supported by assistants quali- 
fied to make many of the day-to-day decisions, for if he is overwhelmed with 
details he must perforce neglect the duties he is primarily expected to perform. 

Needless to say, the development of such a supporting staff can hardly be 
expected, unless the surrounding conditions are conducive to the satisfactory 
performance of its duties, and this unquestionably involves a reasonable degree 
of appreciation for the work that it is endeavoring to do.*° 

5. In the foregoing remarks we have endeavored succinctly to indicate the 
essential features of an effective law school library service, noting particularly 
that they fall under four general headings, namely, quarters, equipment, book 

® Although there can no question that membership in the Association of American Law 
Schools or approval by the American Bar Association conveys to the public the impression 
that the particular law school is satisfactory in all respects, neither of these associations insists 
upon the maintenance of any standards so far as library personnel is concerned. See supra 
note 32. 

“In answering the question of how many persons should be included on the staff of a 
law school library it may be well to refer to the annual tables of statistics. See 30 L. Lis. J. 
474-486. But it should be remembered that many libraries are at present quite definitely un- 
derstaffed. The recommendations made several years ago with respect to the University of 
Chicago Law School Library would be equally applicable to several other law schools. See 
Raney, Tue University Lisrartes (1933) (University of Chicago Survey, Vol. VII) 156. And 
the need for several persons in the reader’s service alone in the large law school library has 
been recognized by the faculty of the Columbia University Law School. See SuMMary OF 
Srupies iN Leca Epucation by the Faculty of Law of Columbia University (1928) 175, at 176. 
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collection and staff. However, as a law school library is in every instance a 
part of a larger organization, its relationship to the institution as a whole is 
also of the greatest importance. Since nearly all law schools are affiliated with 
universities, this relationship will usually involve a proper integration of the 
law library service, both with the law school program and with the service pro- 
vided by the other libraries on the campus. However, although the law library 
is thus necessarily both “library” and “law school,” it must, in the final analysis, 
from an administrative but not from a service point of view, be regarded as one 
or the other. What needs to be stressed, and indeed can hardly be overempha- 
sized, is the fact that regardless of the formal determination of this matter the 
arbitrary exercise of final authority from either point of view is altogether 
undesirable and there is not the slightest prospect of achieving a satisfactory 
working arrangement in the absence of wholehearted cooperation on the part 
of all concerned. There is absolutely no room for personal or departmental 
jealousies. For example, there can be no question but that the administration of 
the law library under a general library system, which is indifferent, unsympa- 
thetic or uninformed, may result in virtual strangulation.*' On the other hand, 
there is no justification for the petty isolationist attitude characteristic of some 
law schools and their libraries. The law school library which is failing also to 
fulfill its funetion as the law library for the greater university community is 
certainly missing a great opportunity. For these reasons, the officers of any 
university interested in the development of its law school should see to it that 
this matter is definitely and satisfactorily settled, keeping clearly in mind the 
fact that outstanding success for the law school can hardly be expected under 
general library supervision unless there is at least a very substantial delegation 
of responsibility.*? 

But neither autonomy for the law library, coupled with a satisfactory coop- 
erative working arrangement with the university library system, nor a satisfac- 
tory departmental library arrangement will alone insure the adequate develop- 
ment of the law school library. It must also function smoothly and effectively as 
a part of the law school itself and there is certainly no merit in substituting an 
unintelligent attitude in the law school for the probable defects of administra- 
tion by the head of the general library system. For example, either indifference 
or an excess of supervision on the part of the faculty is detrimental, and both 
undoubtedly indicate the fact that something is fundamentally wrong. Upon 
analysis, this will invariably be found to be intimately connected with the prob- 
lem of library personnel. In the case of indifference the faculty has usually not 
insisted upon a competent librarian, or, if one has been secured, he has not been 
given adequate support. On the other hand, excessive supervision on the part of 
the faculty usually denotes that the librarian is either not qualified to perform 

“That this is a problem with which a number of law schools are concerned is attested to 
by the fact that a committee of the Association of American Law Schools has made specific 
recommendations with respect to it. See Report of Special Committee to Cooperate with the 
American Association of Law Libraries, Ass’n Am. L. Scuooits, HANpBooK (1937) 337. 

“The annual statistics reveal that in most of the larger law libraries there is virtual 
autonomy. See 31 L. Lis. J. 317, esp. 318, and 30 L. Lin. J. 474. 
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his duties effectively, or that, if competent, he has not been given the opportunity 
to demonstrate what he can do. In other words, the faculty is either justified 
in not having confidence in the librarian, or it has failed to recognize the 
absolute necessity for the delegation of responsibility. In any event, the faculty 
has not recognized the fact that it is impossible to administer the library effec- 
tively and to integrate its administration with the law school program unless 
the librarian is both competent in fact and commands the confidence of the 
faculty so far as library problems are concerned. It is for this latter reason, 
among others, that it is important that the librarian have faculty standing.* 
This will also enable him to keep in close touch with the objectives of the several 
faculty members and with the educational program of the particular school. 

But the full benefit which should flow from the administration of the library 
by a librarian with faculty standing will certainly not be realized unless his 
status as a faculty member is based upon his qualifications as a law librarian 
and not as a professor of law, regardless of whatever merit there may be 
in having a librarian who also possesses these latter qualifications. To make a 
mistake at this point will in all probability merely shift the hiatus from a 
position between the faculty and the librarian to one between the librarian and 
the remainder of the library staff, or, in the case of the small library, between 
the librarian and what should be his major interests.‘*4 The professor who is 
“also” librarian will almost invariably continue to view his work as librarian 
from the former point of view, and in consequence the conceits and limitations 
peculiar to the teaching profession will stand between him and his staff, between 
him and a profession which has its own function to perform and of which he 
should feel himself a part. A good librarian cannot be half-hearted or apologetic 
about his work. He must believe in it and actually prefer it to that of his 
colleagues on the faculty. His contributions to the work of the faculty will then 
be by no means inconsequential, although primarily those of a law librarian, 
and the fact that his interests range over the entire field of the law and run 
athwart those of most law school faculty members should have a wholesome and 
broadening effect.*° 

“Tt is at this point that difficulties are likely to arise if the law school library is ad- 
ministered as a formal part of the university library system. If the librarian must look else- 
where for his final authority this may bring him into actual or supposed conflict with the best 
interests of the law school as interpreted by the faculty. 

“These matters have been more fully considered in The Status and Qualifications of 
Law School Labrarians. See supra note 33. 

“Tt should of course not be supposed that the need for this relationship is peculiar to 
law schools. For a discussion from the more general point of view see Wriston, The College 
Librarian and the Teaching Staff (1935) 29 A. L. A. Buu. 177. 
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OUR SET OF THE LITCHFIELD LAW SCHOOL NOTEBOOKS 
Oscar D. CLARKE 


Librarian, Supreme Court of the United States 


Witt many libraries possessing one or more sets of notes of the Litchfield 

Law School’s Lectures, it would be difficult for me to assign a convincing 
reason for singling out for special comment the set which came to us as a gift 
with the other volumes constituting Elbridge T. Gerry’s very fine law library. 
This is particularly true because of my almost complete ignorance of the contents 
of many of the other sets, which may be of much greater interest. The student 
whose notes we have did answer, however, to the uncommon name of “Clarke’’— 
Henry L., to give it in full—and his home state was New York. But whether 
or not the possible kinship of author and librarian may be blamed for this brief 
article, the fact remains that our set does show many departures from the con- 
ventional, and after all it is this non-legal element, rather than the legal, which 
makes these books attractive, at least to me. 

The earliest date recorded in any of the five volumes is April 15, 1827, but 
as the records of the school show our Henry to have entered in 1826, the course 
must have been at that time well under way. I do not have information at hand 
as to the number of students in his class, but it is unlikely that at that time it 
would have exceeded twenty. We can picture them seated at individual desks in 
the one-room frame building, listening attentively as Judge Gould slowly, 
clearly, and with perfect diction enunciated the principles and gave examples of 
the law as then developed. When it is remembered, though, that the building 
had no provision for heating, it is with difficulty that we imagine the discomfort 
incident merely to sitting for an hour and a half in the freezing cold of a Con- 
necticut winter, trying with mitted hand and numb fingers to make a complete 
record of the words of the instructor. Surely the response of any one of these 
heavily and clumsily clad youths to the word “red” in a word association test— 
had one been known and given—would have been, not “blood” or “communist,” 
but “flannels.” They truly earned and deserved the legal education gained with 
such hardship. 

To make their task even harder, the notes, it seems, were taken down in 
ink. The first machine-manufactured steel pens had been made only a few years 
before and, although they may have been in general use at the time these notes 
were made and transcribed, a lack of uniformity and sometimes of neatness in the 
always legible and usually flowing handwriting, may be attributed to pen 
trouble, as much as to the carelessness or indifference of the transcriber. The 
ink of the period was of course made to endure and, like the paper, puts to shame 
much of the modern product. 

As we turn the pages of the well preserved volumes, the passing glance 
reveals that some of the contractions, helpful, and perhaps necessary in taking 
the notes, have found their way into the transcription. The old “y” form of 


‘ 


“th” is always used, alone, for “the” and with the addition of ‘“‘t,” “s” and “n” 
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for “that,” “this” and “than,” respectively. “Could,” “would” and “should” are 
abbreviated to “ed,” “wd” and “sd.” 

Our attention is also arrested when a different handwriting appears; it may 
be for a single paragraph or sometimes for a page or more. For information 
concerning the functioning of the school we must look to the letters of those 
attending the lectures and so it is that we are told that the students were expected 
to compare their original notes with one another before transcribing them in final 
form. The portion of a lecture which one may have missed or for any reason 
failed to take down would be supplied by a friendly associate who had been 
present or was perhaps more diligent. Our set shows that the missing note was 
sometimes copied directly into the transeribed lecture of another, and in such 
cases the name of the contributor would often be appended. So we find that 
Henry Clarke’s notes bear witness to his popularity as well as to the helping 
hands of 

E. H. B. (Enos H. Barnes, Virginia) 
Alexander N. Fullerton, Vermont 

P. 8. Gardner, Warren, Rhode Island 
Joe H. Nichols, New York 

Charles Shaumburgh, New Orleans, La. 
Robt. H. Speed, Virginia 


These young men are all identified as members of the school, but we occasionally 
find the initials or names of others not so listed. We see an instance of this in 
the initials, “R. J. G.,” appearing at the end of one note. A name not conclu- 
sively identified is that of “Charles Sherman, New York,” which is signed to 
another donated paragraph. He may be the Sherman with the unusual given 
name, Elkanale, and the middle initial “C” who entered the school in 1825. 

The name “Henry Lynton” is also introduced but, as it has the appearance 
of penmanship practice interpolated between two paragraphs of a lecture, we 
accept it as a disclosure of our Henry’s middle name. If this is a warranted 
conclusion, the same hand may be responsible for other interpolations. Thus, 
in volume 4, we meet “Booby Snorts, his signature,” and in the next volume we 
_ are introduced to the “Watermelon Club—Doctor Busby, Doctor Bolus, Sham- 
bug alias Porcupine—« Jacko,” and just a few pages farther on, three members 
of the club reappear as “Doctor Busby—Sham-bug alias Poreupine—& Jacko— 
immortal trio.” If we may assume that Henry Clarke was a member of this 
trio, there remains but one unidentified, for we can make better than a good 
guess as to a second. Charles Shaumburgh, whom we have already met as a 
contributor to the notes, must be “Shambug’”—a nickname inevitable. Happy 
trio! United for eternity by bonds of friendship and love of the luscious and 
colorful watermelon, one may well wish that a contemporary Rudyard Kipling 
or Owen Johnson could have immortalized your not-to-be-doubted-full-of-fun- 
and-adventure school careers, even though you do still live for us in these old 








volumes. 
The lectures themselves disclose numerous things of interest, apart from the 
legal principles which they expound. Various aspects of the marriage relation 
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are touched upon both directly and incidentally. We of this generation are 
rather concerned with the legality of divorces obtained in other jurisdictions, 
but, early in the last century, the validity of marriages performed in a state 
other than that of which the parties were resident, and to which they journeyed 
with the understood purpose of evading and avoiding the more exacting laws of 
their home state, still merited some consideration. With “Baron & Feme”’ as the 
subject of his lecture, Judge Gould, in remarks on these marriages, states that 
the “point is now settled by y unanimous consent of y profession & y public in 
the affirmative. Tho I dont think there has been any decision determining ys 
precise point. The frequent excursions to Gretna Green seem to divest y subject 
of all doubt with y Engh public.” 

To a later lecture on “Award & Arbitrament” the following note and com- 
ment are credited: ““Award yt y parties submitting shall marry is void reason 
(’tis said) because it is not advantageous!!!—Damnable fools—not advans., hah! 
Hah! J G knows not how they can forsee disadvantage— Damed short-sighted’ 

I guess. The true reason J G conecives is that it is founded on y immorality 





of compulsory marriages—and their being vs policy!” 

In another lecture, this time on marriage settlements, the question was as 
to the revival of the wife’s settlement under certain circumstances. I quote from 
the notes: 

“A lawyer being employed in a case in wh y above qu arose, laid down 

v rule in the following manner. 

‘A woman having a settlement 
married a man with none 
The qu was, he being dead 
If that she had was gone 
‘Quoth Sir John Pratt, her settlement 
Suspended did remain 
Living y husband, but him dead 
It doth revive again. 
‘Chorus of Judges 
Living y husband, but him dead 
It doth revive again.’ ” 

Before leaving this subject of marriage and some of its consequences, there 
is one other brief note which seems worthy of a short quotation. The particular 
lecture was once more on the relation of “Baron & Feme” and Judge Gould has 
pointed out that the husband no longer had the right to chastise his wife. He 
concludes with this statement: “It was held (aliter) by a late Engh Judge yt y 
husbd might correct y wife with a stick as large as the thumb. Hence he 
obtained y name of thumb Judge.” This illustration evidently impressed Henry, 
for off to the side of the paragraph we find his pen and ink drawing of a thumb. 

The pronoun “I” appears in the notes with considerable frequency and in 
most instances clearly has reference to the lecturer, but sometimes, however, it 
is a little difficult to determine whether it is he or the transcriber who is meant. 
Judge Gould is usually referred to as J G. So it is that we find, scattered 
through the volumes, expressions of acquiescence, doubt or dissent, such as: 
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“JG thinks properly”; “J G thinks this a great departure from principle”; “But 
J G says he cannot see the reason for it”; “This is Chancellor Kent’s doctrine 
from wh J G’s mind revolts, as he conceives ete.” The reference in these quota- 
tions is obvious, but, as may have been noticed already, our transcriber seems 
occasionally to volunteer amused or indignant comment without clearly indicating 
its extent or source. We find another illustration of this in “Pleading.” The 
note reads: “The Ct of Errors in Connt have altered ys rule (mirabile dictu)!!! 
deliberately & knowingly, but for what good or sufft reason, I am not aware,” 
and leaves us in considerable doubt as to just who is saying which. In fact we 
might say as did Henry, when at the end of a paragraph he expressed his doubt 
as to whether a gift made in anticipation of death became absolute on the death 
of the donor or the donee, “I dont know wht. H. L. C.” 

As might be expected, “Slander” provides some interesting matter. In dis- 
cussing what language is actionable when a lawyer is its object, the words, “He 
is as much a lawyer as my old cow!!!” it is said, were so held. This exposition 
of the law impeis our youthful-minded transcriber—it surely could not be the 
austere Judge Gould—to say, “(It is here to be observed yt cows are sometimes 
lawyeresses in y good town of Litehfield!!)” Another phrase held actionable, 
“He has revealed his clients secrets,” inspires this query and answer, “Suppose 
his client to be a female, wd he be lable? (I think not—John Styles, Esqr) 
females have no secrets.” 

It does not appear who “John Styles, Esqr” may have been, but we are glad 
his name was introduced in time to absolve our Henry from responsibility for 
such an ungallant interpolation. In fact we rather believe that romance ruled 
the heart and guided the pen of our young man. For how else may we explain 
the insertion of three lines at the bottom of a page (following a note about 
auctioneers!) in which he records what would seem to be the titles of four senti- 
mental songs of the day? Set off in quotation marks they are, “The voice of her 
I love,” “Farewell to thee Araby’s daughter,” “Kate Kearney,” and “Lavender 
girl.” All, no doubt, merited Henry’s enthusiastic addition—‘hussa, hussa, 
hussa.”” 

Reverting for a moment to the subject of slander, I also find this: “To eall a 
man a beatle headed Justice is net actionable—it is not an office of profit in 
Engd.” This statement is followed by a discussion as to what may be shown in 
mitigation of damages, and it is said at one point, “no such general rules, till 
lately at least, in Engd ... But it seems of late y Connt rule is adopted in 
Engd!!!!"” In the early days of the Republic this was indeed an event worthy of 
congratulation and four exclamation marks! This same rule, it seems, was also 
adopted in 1820 by the “circuit court of the U.S. in N. York, for the first time,” 
but, remembering England’s acceptance, this did not rate a single “!” ! 

Henry L. Clarke often registered his name or initials after the satisfying 
word “Finis,” at the end of his recording of lectures on a subject. Almost as 
often, a more or less successful attempt at its erasure has been made. Then, 
superimposed upon the remains of his signature, another name, indicative of a 
new owner, has been written and in its turn seratched or scraped into illegibility. 
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Truly a palimpsest of buried identity and interest, with each succeeding layer 
resting, like a more modern city, upon the razed or submerged wreckage of a once 
gay and vigorous predecessor. In fact there is strong evidence to show that this 
set of notes was passed on more than once to new matriculates. If accurate and 
complete, they would certainly have saved much time and labor, even though 
other considerations might have made their use inadvisable. A check of the 
subjects covered in the five volumes with a list of those said to have been Judge 
Gould’s course shows at least that the notes are reasonably complete and with- 
out substantial variance in the number of subjects. 

In conclusion let me refer to an entry under date of August 12, 1827, when, 
upon completion of his notes to the title “Mortgages,” Henry gave enthusiastic 
expression to his pleasure in words in which I am sure you will be glad to jom— 

“Finis, Hussah!” 





CURRENT COMMENTS 

Union Catalog of Law Books in Chicago Financed by WPA Grant 

Financed by a 45,000 dollar WPA grant, work has begun on a union catalog 
of law books for Chieago. The catalog will include the collections at the law 
libraries of Northwestern University and the University of Chicago, those at 
the Chicago Law Institute and the Chicago Bar Association, and the law books 
at the Newberry Library and the Chicago Public Library. The project is cooper- 
ating as well with the Union Catalog at the Library of Congress by placing a copy 
of each card in that depository. It is hoped that the new catalog will not only aid 
the profession generally but that it will prove valuable in indicating gaps in 
Chicago holdings and in preventing the duplication of little-used or rare and 
costly volumes. As the first union catalog of law books to be undertaken in the 
United States, the project doubtless will attract the interest of law librarians 
throughout the country. 


Carolina Law Library Association Holds Fall Meeting at Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina 

The name of the North Carolina Law Library Association was changed 
to Carolina Law Library Association at the fall meeting held in the Law Library 
of the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, North Carolina, October 4, 
1938. Miss Ophelia Strickland, Law Librarian, University of South Carolina, 
who attended the meeting as a guest of the Association, accepted an invitation 
to become a member following the adoption of a resolution increasing the scope 
of the Association to include as members all law librarians of South Carolina. 
It is the hope of the Carolina Law Library Association that later its membership 
will be expanded further to include law librarians of all the southeastern states. 

Following a business session at which committee reports were given, William 
R. Roalfe, Law Librarian of Duke University, addressed the group on the work 
of the American Association of Law Libraries. Carl M. White, Librarian of the 
University of North Carolina, spoke on the need of keeping step with new devel- 
opments in all fields of library service. 
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Mr. Dillard Gardner, Law Librarian of the North Carolina Supreme Court 
Library, and Mrs. Gardner were hosts to the Association at a delightful tea at 
the close of the meeting. 


Law Books and Periodicals by Exchange and by Gift 

The paper presented at the Saint Paul Meeting by Lewis W. Morse entitled 
“Effecting Some Economies” (L. Lis. J. 31:278) and the discussion of this subject 
at the meeting has stimulated a renewed interest among many of our members 
in methods of acquiring materials for their libraries by exchange and by gift. 
Your Editor respectfully calls to the attention of members of the Association 
the following notices containing suggestions for “Effecting Some Economies:” 

THE AMERICAN AssociaATION OF LAW Lipraries Book EXCHANGE has received 
lists of wants and offers from the law libraries of The George Washington Uni- 
versity, University of Oregon, University of Chicago, University of Minnesota, 
and University of California. The files of the Exchange will be established and 
operations begun as soon as a sufficient number of additional lists are submitted 
to permit the work to be done on a reasonably large seale. Law libraries, whether 
institutional members of the A. A. L. L. or not, are urged to submit their lists 
immediately to the Law Library, Univeristy of California, Berkeley, California. 
See pages 222 and 262 of the September number of the Law Lisprary JouRNAL for 
further information regarding the Exchange. 

THe New York Law Institute has available for exchange sets of the 
Manual to United States Board of Tax Appeals Reports, by Charles A. Roberts, 
2 volumes, Harper, 1929, 1930. Pp. 1097; 1223. The Institute received more 
than 100 brand new sets of this publication from the author. Although pub- 
lished in 1929 and 1930, they are still of considerable use, for they cover the 
first 17 volumes of B. T. A. reports and contain annotations to cases reported in 
those volumes. Reviews of the set will be found in 44 Harvarp Law Review 
146 and 30 Cotumspia Law Review 585. Originally these sets sold for $35.00. 
Now they may be had on exchange for two bound books or four unbound issues 
of legal periodicals. Receiving library must pay postage (weight 14 pounds) 
on books received [see notice below concerning new rate of 144¢ per pound on 
books] and on the material sent in return. Send offer to Raymond C. Lindquist, 
Librarian, New York Law Institute, 120 Broadway, New York City. 

THe SoctaL Law Liprary has been for more than twenty years the author- 
ized agent of the Massachusetts Bar Association for distributing the Massa- 
CHUSETTS LAW QUARTERLY to other bar associations and to law libraries. So far 
as stock will permit the publication is sent free of charge to any law library 
requesting it. 

It has reached our attention that a number of unidentified law libraries 
are subscribing to the QuarreRLY through dealers. This is unnecessary. The 
Social Law Library, Court House, Boston, Mass., will be glad to entertain a 
request from any law library to be placed on the free mailing list. 

THe LecaL RESEARCH SERVICE, publishers of the nine volumes df the UNrrEp 
STATES SUPREME CouRT SERVICE covering the October Term, 1928, through the 
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October Term, 1936, will present a limited number of back volumes to law 
libraries willing to pay the postage charges from Washington, D. C., and two 
dollars per volume to cover the incidental costs of collating and packing the 
material. The price of this service during the time it was current was $50.00 a 
year. 

These volumes contain analyses of all cases on the Supreme Court Docket 
for the period covered, including the applications for writs of certiorari which 
make up the bulk of the cases before the Court. They contain a complete and 
comprehensive subject index to all the cases, which is not available in the official 
reports. A considerable number of these volumes can be had in the original 
loose leaf binders and these will be sent out to the libraries who respond first. 
When the supply of these loose leaf binders is exhausted, the unbound material 
will be sent and can be bound by the libraries either in whole or in those parts 
which the librarians think most valuable. 

There were also published by the Legal Research Service three bound 
volumes entitled: Progress of the Law in the U. S. Supreme Court, 1928-29; 
1929-30; 1930-31. The total price for these three volumes was $13.00. All three 
volumes may now be obtained for $5.00, plus postage charges. Librarians 
interested in these offers should communicate with Mrs. Charlotte A. Hankin, 
2009 Park Road, Washington, D. C. 


New Postage Rate on Books 

The recent reduction of the postage rate on books from 7 cents upward to 
114 cents a pound will greatly facilitate exchanges of books between libraries. 
The new rate became effective on November 1, following a Presidential Procla- 
mation. (For the text of the Proclamation see FeperaL RecisterR, November 1, 


1938, p. D588.) 


New Members of A. A. L. L. 

Frances Farmer, A.B. 1931, LL.B. 1933, recently appointed Law Librarian 
of the T. C. Williams School of Law, University of Richmond, is a new member 
of the American Association of Law Libraries. Following her graduation with 
honors from the Law School of the University of Richmond, Miss Farmer served 
as secretary to the Dean of the Law School until June, 1938. She completed Mr. 
Price’s course in Law Library Administration during the 1938 summer session 
at Columbia University and in September of this year was appointed Law 
Librarian to succeed Professor William T. Muse, formerly faculty member in 
charge of the library, who is now devoting his entire time to teaching. 

{17a DreELMANN, Ph.D., another new member of the Association who was ap- 
pointed on September lst Law Librarian of The University of Kansas City, 
Kansas City, Missouri, enjoys the distinction of being the librarian of the first 
professional school established on the campus of that institution. The College 
of Law of The University of Kansas City which opened at the beginning of 
the present academic year was formed by a merger of The University of Kansas 
City and the Kansas City School of Law, founded forty-three years ago. Miss 
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Dielmann, who prior to her appointment as Law Librarian held the position of 
curator of the rare book library of the University, was for nine years a member 
of the reference staff of the Library of Congress. 

THe MEMBERSHIP Roster OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 
includes in addition to the above the names of the following New MemBers: 
Violettemae Hastey, Assistant Librarian, Railroad Retirement Board, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Gladys Johnson, Mahoning Law Library Association, Youngstown, 
Ohio; Florence A. Lane, Law Librarian, Northeastern University, 47 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts; Florence Jo Rains, General Library Assistant in 
charge of the Law Library, University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho; Kenneth C. 
Schafer, Librarian, Mahoning Law Library Association, Youngstown, Ohio; and 
Minnie Wiener, Law Librarian, Public Works Administration, Washington, D. C. 
John J. Sweeney, Managing Editor, The Connecticut Law Journal, 2107 Main 
Street, Bridgeport, Connecticut, is a new associate member. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN LEGAL PERIODICALS: BIRTHS, DEATHS AND 
CHANGES, SEPTEMBER 1, 1937 TO NOVEMBER 1, 19387 


PAULINE E. GEE 


Chief, Accessions Department, Yale University Law Library 


An asterisk (*) annexed to a date indicates that the periodical is cur- 
rent. Its absence indicates that the periodical was discontinued on the 
last date given. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. Boston. vy. 1, no. 1, September, 
1938.* 
Published monthly by the American Medico-Legal Association, 137 New- 
berry St., Boston. Price $10 a year. 
AMERICAN Lire CONVENTION LEGAL BULLETIN. Chicago. 38 v. July, 1919-June, 
1938.* 
Published Monthly by the Legal Bureau of the American Life Convention. 
Tue Bar. New York. 4 v. Fall, 1934-May, 1938.* 
Semi-annual. 
Published by the School of Business of the College of the City of New York. 
(vol. 1, no. 2, April, 1935 numbered in error vol. 2, no. 1: vol. 3, no. 1, 
December, 1936 numbered in error vol. 3, no. 2.) 
Capirot Dairy. Washington, D.C. 3v. January 14, 1937-June 30, 1938.* 
Vol. 1 (119 nos.): Vol. 2 (125 nos.): Vol. 3 (126 nos.). 
Published by the Capitol Daily News Service. Price $25 a year. 


+ Supplementing Appendix IX in Hicks, Mareriats aNp Metuops or LecaL ReseaRCH 
(1933), pp. 492-543, and Gee, Anglo-American Legal Periodicals, Births, Deaths and Changes 
Since 1933, Law Liprary JouRNAL, 30:489-498 (September, 1937). Added information con- 
cerning other items is also given. 
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Cutna Law Review. Shanghai. 10 v. April, 1922-June, 1937. 
Quarterly. 
Published by the Comparative Law School of China, Law Department of 
Soochow University. Printed in both English and Chinese. 
Suspended with Vol. 10, no. 1, due to the war. 

FepERAL Law JouRNAL oF INpIA. New Delhi and Thyagarayanagar, Madras. 
v. 1, no. 1, 1937.* 

Contains Reports of the proceedings of the Federal court of India. Edited 
by A. N. Aiyar. Price $5.75 a volume. 

THe Gavet. Milwaukee, Wis. v. 1, nos. 1 and 2, January and April, 1938.* 
Published by the Milwaukee Bar Association. The editor is John L. Wad- 
dleton, 940 Bankers Building, Milwaukee. 

GerorGiA Bar JouRNAL. Macon, Ga. v. 1, no. 1, April, 1938.* 

Frequency of publication undecided, to be either quarterly or semi-annual. 
Published by the Georgia Bar Association. 

Hinpu Law QuarTeRLy. Poona City, Bombay. 5 v. January, 1930-1936. 

HUMAN SIDE OF THE PeopLe’s Cask. New-York. 4 nos., Spring, 1926-May, 1937. 
Published by the New York County District Attorney’s Office. 

Law Lrprary JouRNAL. Washington, D. C. 
For a check list of numbers issued, see Law Lisprary JOURNAL, 31:72-76, 
March, 1938.* 

Law Lisrary News. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Combined with Law Liprary JouRNAL, September, 1937. 

LAwyYers’ JouRNAL. Manila, P. I. 5 v. January, 1933-December, 1937.* 
Vols. 1-3 published monthly by the Lawyers’ League of the Philippine 
Islands, under the title Lawyers’ LEAGUE JOURNAL. 
Beginning Vol. 4 published fortnightly by Attorney Vicente J. Francisco. 
Price $6 a volume. 

LecAL Cuatrer. Baltimore, Md. 1 v. July, 1937-July, 1938.* 
Monthly except December. Price $1.50 a year. 

Louisiana Law Review. University, La. 

To be issued quarterly in November, January, March and May, first issue 
due November, 1938.* Price $4 a volume. 
Publication of the Louisiana State University Law School. 

Morion Picture Law Review. West Los Angeles, Calif. v. 1, nos. 1-4, June- 
October, 1938.* 

Monthly. Price $10 a year. No issue for September, 1938. 
Edited by Dennis Hartman, 501 Landfair Ave. 

N.A.M. Law Dicest. New York. v. 1, no. 1, November, 1937.* 
Published monthly from September to June. 

Publication of the National Association of Manufacturers. 

NATIONAL JOURNAL OF LeGcaL Epucation. Chicago. 2 v. February, 1937 and 
February, 1938.* 

Annual. 
Published by the National Association of Law Schools. 
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New Haven County Bar Association BULLETIN. 
Resumed publication with the October, 1937 issue.* 

New Jersey Lawyer. Paterson, N. J. 2 v. February, 1935-July, 1936. 
Vol. 1 (4 nos.): Vol. 2 (2 nos.). 
Published by the New Jersey Lawyer Publishing Co. 


New JERSEY STATE Bar AssociaTION QUARTERLY. Trenton, N. J. 4 v. January, 


1934-October, 1937. 
New Jersey State Bar Association YEARBOOK will resume publication in 1938. 
Nor’Wester. Portland, Ore. 1922-1937.* 

Annual. 

Published by the Students of Northwestern College of Law. 
POLAMERICAN LAw JouRNAL. Chicago. v. 1, no. 1, June, 1938.* 

Semi-annual. Price $1 a volume. 

Published by the National Association of the Polish Bar. 

Res Apsupicata. Newark, N. J. 4 nos. January, 1938-April, 1938.* 
Irregular. Vol. 1, no. 1 has “?” in place of title. 

Published by the Student Council of the Law School of the University of 
Newark. 
THE SHINGLE. Philadelphia, Pa. v. 1, no. 1, January, 1938.* 
Monthly October to June. Price $2 a year. 
Published by the Philadelphia Bar Association. 

SociaL Security. New York and Washington, D.C. ?-v. 2, no. 12, September 
24, 1938.* 

Published by the National Association of Manufacturers. 

SociAL Security ANALYstT, weekly reports for minimizing taxes. Wilmette, III. 
34 nos. January-November 1, 1937. 

Monthly January-March, Weekly April-November. 

Nos. 4-34 photolithographed. 
SOUTHERN Lawyer. Milledgeville, Ga. 1 v. (2 nos.) January and April, 1937. 
Texas Bar JourNAL. Houston. v. 1, no. 1, January, 1938.* 

Monthly. Price $1 a volume. 

Official publication of the Texas Bar Association. 

TraDE REGULATION Review. New York. 1 v. December, 1936-November, 1937.* 
Vol. 1 (7 nos.). Beginning Vol. 2 there will be 4 numbers to a volume. 
Price $10 a year. 

Published by Reinhold Wolff. 

U.P. Law Times (United Provinces). Lucknow, India. 1 v. 1937.* 

Monthly. Price $5.50 a year. 
Published by 8. L. Kharbanda & Co. 

University OF Derroir Law JourNnaL. Detroit. 2 v. November, 1931-Feb- 

ruary, 1933. 
Vol. 1 (4 nos.): Vol. 2 (2 nos.). 
Continued University oF Derroit BI-MonTHLY LAW REVIEW. 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ScHoot or LAw News Letter. St. Louis, Mo. 4 nos. 
November, 1937-May, 1938.* 
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Published November, January, March and May by the Law Library of 
Washington University. 

Mimeographed. Nos. 1 and 2 called WasHiINGron University Law Liprary 
LETTER. 


Foreign Legal Periodicals: Births, Deaths and Changes Since August, 19377 


An asterisk (*) annexed to a date indicates that the periodical is cur- 
rent. Its absence indicates that the periodical was discontinued on the 


last date given. 


DEUTSCHE JURISTEN-ZEITUNG. Miinchen und Berlin, C. H. Beck. 41 v. Janu- 
ary, 1896-December, 1936. 

DeutscHEs Recut IN OsterReEICH. Wien, Verlag der Landesgeschiiftsstelle des 
N.S.R.B. v. 1, no. 1/2, May 20, 1938.* Price 20mks. 

FORUM: QUINZENARIO DA VIDA JURIDICA E FORENSE. Lisboa. 16 nos. December 
15, 1931-June 30, 1933. 

Imprint varies. Temporarily suspended. 

NIEMEYER’S ZEITSCHRIFT FUR INTERNATIONALES Recut. Leipzig, Duncker und 

Humblot. 
92 v. 1890-1937. 
Merged with Zeitschrift fir VOlkerrecht. 

RECUEIL DES DEcistions DES TRIBUNAUX Mixtes. Paris, Sirey. 10 v. (112 nos.). 
1922-1930. 

REVISTA CRITICA DE JURISPRUDENCIA. Buenos Aires, Directores: Nicolas y Isaac 
Halperin. 4 v. July 15, 1932-1935. 

Revista DE DerecHo Privapo. Madrid, Editorial Revista de Derecho Privado. 
23 v. (275 nos.). October, 1931-August, 1936. 

Suspended due to war. 

Revista DE DerecHo Ptsiico. Madrid, Editorial Revista de Derecho Privado. 
5 v. (56 nos.). January, 1932-August, 1936. 

Suspended due to war. 

Revista GENERAL DE LEGISLACION Y JURISPRUDENCIA. Madrid, Editorial Reus. 
168 v. 1853-1936. 

Suspended due to war. 

{EVISTA GENERAL DE LEGISLACION Y JURISPRUDENCIA BoLetin. Madrid, Editorial 
Reus. 252 v. 1854-June, 1936. 

Suspended due to war. 

Rivista GrurmDIcCA DEL Mepio ED EsTREMO ORIENTE E GIusTIzZIA COLONIALE. 
Roma, Direzione Amministrazione. 1 v. 1932-1933. ns. v. 1, no. 1/2, 
May-June, 1937.* 

Nothing published 1934-1936. Price 66L. 
VOLKERBUND UND VOLKERRECHT. Berlin, Carl Heymann. 4 v. 1934-1938. 


+Supplementing Appendix II, Se lected List of Foreign Legal Periodicals Currently 
Received, in Yate Law Lisrary Manuat, 1937 (Yale Law Library Publications no. 5, 
August, 1937). 
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ZaccHiA; Organa della Societa de Medicina Legale e dell’Istituto di Medicina 
Legale della R. Universita di Roma. Roma. 13 v. May, 1921-1934. 2d 
series, v. 1, 1937.* , 
Nothing published 1935-1936. 


DESCRIPTIVE MATERIAL ON RECENT FOREIGN LEGAL PERIODICALS 
Vircinia W. BREWER 
Member of the Staff, Law Library of Congress 


QO THE lawyer and to the librarian the rapid increase in legal periodicals, 

already too numerous for satisfactory acquaintanceship, is little short of 
appalling. For the very reason that each periodical has its own place, each its 
own value, there will be recognition of it sooner or later, as the librarian espe- 
cially has cause to know, whatever its merits may seem at the outset. Par- 
ticularly is this true of foreign law periodicals, which are more apt to be devoted 
to a specific subject than those of the United States. 

Because many are elusive in the first year or two of their existence, and 
because some are particularly indicative of the trend of the times, a description 
of those which have recently sprung up in the legal field abroad will be, perhaps, 
of general interest to the profession and of specific interest to those branches of 
law which certain ones represent. 

Latin America. 

Argentina. 

Revista ARGENTINA DE DERECHO INTERNACIONAL. Buenos Aires. 
2a Serie, Tomo 1, no. 1- , Julio/Agosto/Sept. 1938-. 

Although not new, this publication has just been revived after hav- 
ing been suspended since 1922. It is the organ of the Argentine Insti- 
tute of International Law and contains articles, legislation, court 
decisions, and bibliography of international law as it affeets Argentina 
only, as well as notes of the Institute. 


Bolivia. 
Revista Jurmica. Cochabamba. Ano 1- ,1937- . Quarterly. 

The first general legal periodical to appear in Bolivia in the twen- 
tieth century, a quarterly organ of the Facultad de Derecho, Ciencias 
Sociales, Politicas, y Econémicas, with the imprint of the University, 
this publication contains a discussion of the new constitution of Brazil, 
national protection of minors, labor and other social legislation among 
its first articles. 


Colombia. 
Revista JuRmpICcO-CRIMINAL. Bogota Ser. 1, nam. 1- , Marzo 1938- 
“Monthly,” but irregular. 
Several reviews concerned with criminology and penal law have 
made their first appearance in the legal world within the last year or 
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two. As in England and France, the pursuit of this sociological 
problem of such alarming dimensions in the modern world has led in 
Colombia, also, to the commencement of a new law periodical devoted 
solely to this subject. Similar to but of a more official nature than 
our Journal of the American Institute of Criminal Law and Crimi- 
nology, this publication was instigated and promoted by the Secretary- 
General and the Chief of the Departamento de Justicia del Ministerio 
del Gobierno, published by the auxiliary body of the judicial organ 
of the Government. Its material consists of articles and comments 
on legislation, court decisions, and statistics in penal matters, includ- 
ing in its first number the resolution of 1938 by which was convoked 
and organized the First National Congress on Penitentiaries in 
Colombia. 


Mexico. 
INVESTIGACIONES ECONOMICO-SociALes. Mexico. Vol. 2- , 1937- . Bi- 
monthly? 

Though not confined to law material, this periodical containing 
general articles and bibliographical notes on the subjects indicated in 
the title ineludes also decisions of the supreme court in labor matters. 

LEGISLACION DE Mexico. Mexico, D. F. Ano, nim. 1- , Enero de 1938- . 
Monthly. 

If this valuable publication continues as a monthly source of legis- 
lation from Mexico it will render a great service and fill an often felt 
gap. It constitutes the only publication of its kind from that country 
whose moves are of such vital interest to much of the outside world 
today. Though it is privately published the editor has realized the 
importance of disseminating complete and authentic legislative mate- 
rial. It contains federal laws and the decrees of each branch of the 
government, with a subject index and a chronological index arranged 
according to departments. 

Revista Jurtpica. Mexico, D. F. En/Feb. 1938- . Vol. 2, nam. 7- , 
Bi-monthly with some variation. 

This substantial publication of the Ministerio Publico Federal dis- 
cusses in one number subjects of a varied nature such as penal reform, 
cooperatives, national legislation on communications, as well as deci- 
sions of the federal supreme court in civil cases. 

REVISTA DEL TRIBUNAL FIscAL DE LA FEDERATION. Mexico. Afo 1-_ , 
1937- . Monthly. 

The departamento Auténomo de Publicidad y Propaganda publishes 
this review containing dispatches and resolutions of the several cham- 
bers of the fiseal tribunal. 

Nicaragua. 
REVISTA DE DerecHO. Managua. Afio 1l- , 1936- . Irregular. 

Among its general articles are comments on the codes, on the courts, 
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on international law. It contains also decisions of the supreme court, 
other court cases, a criminal section, parts of the civil code, and book 
reviews. 

Puerto Rico. 

Ex Derecuo. San Juan. Ano 1, nim. 1- , 16 Oct. 1937- . Weekly. 

This independent weekly (of folio size) resembles a newspaper in 
content as well as format, though the first number devotes two and a 
half of its nine pages to the text of a regulation on sanitation. The 
director is a young member of the legislature, Licenciado Modesto 
Velasquez; the editor-in-chief “the young poet and author Nieves 
Diaz Rivera.” 

Venezuela. 

BoLeTIN DE LA Comisi1ON CopiFicAporA NAcIONAL. Caracas. Ano 1, 

nim. 1- , Nov. 1936- . Monthly. 

As the title indicates, this bulletin is concerned solely with matters 
coming before the commission in its work of codification. Most of 
the articles deal with sections of the code. They are contributed by 
members of the commission and others. 

Czechoslovakia. 
Hiipka MazinAropnino PrAva. Praha. Rocnik 1, 1937-?. Quarterly. 

The fate of this publication is as yet unknown to us, but it will be 
regretted if this review of international law, the organ of the Czechoslo- 
vakian society of international law was destined to die in its infancy. 
One of the first articles is on the endeavors made for organized peace in 
the Americas. 

France. 
Droir Sociau. Paris. Année l,no.1- . Jan. 1938- . Monthly. 

This monthly published by the Librairie Technique et Economique con- 
sists of the texts of legislation and other documents with brief annotations 
affecting labor and the organization of production. The texts followed 
by the annotations are arranged in four parts: 1) laws, decrees, regula- 
tions; 2) decisions by the courts and by boards of arbitration; collective 
bargaining agreements (de travail, ententes professionnelles, conventions 
agricoles); and 4) official announcements (du Conseil National Econo- 
mique, du Conseil Supérieur du Travail, Circulaires Ministérielles, etc.). 
Numerous supplements (annexes) will be published containing proposed 
legislation, comparative points of view, texts emanating from trade unions, 
“chronicles” analysing the juridical evolution of meetings with statements 
concerning the practical results and difficulties of application, bibliog- 
raphies with comments, an analytical index. The editors aim to show the 
economic, social, and ideological aspects of problems raised by new insti- 
tutions. With the exception of the first few numbers, which accumulated 
the essential new social legislation, they aim also to present matters of 
the day as nearly as possible to the date of occurrence. 
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REVUE DE SCIENCE CRIMINELLE ET DE Droir PENAL Compare. Paris. Année 
1- ,1936- . Quarterly. 

The only review from France devoted exclusively to criminal law, this 
publication consists chiefly of'a very good survey of court decisions, peni- 
tentiary affairs, matters dealing with military discipline, legislation, gen- 
eral bibliography, and bibliography of French periodical literature on 
related matters. The articles are concerned primarily with the dogmatic 
problems of criminal law. 

Revue p’HistorreE PouiriqgUE ET CONSTITUTIONELLE. Paris. Année 1l- , 
Jan. ? mars 1937- . Quarterly. 

This recent addition to the constitutional law field is the organ of the 
Institut International d’Histoire Constitutionelle. Under the editorship 
of the president, Joseph-Barthélemy, assisted by M. Mirkine-Guetzevitch, 
the outstanding representatives of the traditional constitutional doctrine, 
it is devoted to current political and constitutional history. 

RevuE GENERALE DE Droir CoMMeERCIALE. Paris. Année 1, no. 1- 
Jan./Fev. 1938- . Bi-monthly? 

This new review of commercial law contains short articles, a survey of 
legislation and court reports, the text of new laws and important decisions 
annotated, and a systematic bibliography of its field. 

Revue GENERALE bu Droit pes FatLuires ET LIQUIDATIONS JUDICIAIRES. 
Paris. Année 1l- , Jan. 1936- . Bi-monthly? 

Besides a short section devoted to articles this review consists largely of 
court reports, including those of the departments, on bankruptcy matters. 
The text of legislation on the subject is also included. 

Germany. 
BIBLIOGRAPHIE DES DEUTSCHEN RECHTSSCHRIFTTUMS. Miinchen. Jahrg. 1, 
Heft. 1- ?, Jan. 1938- ? [See next title for current issues.] Monthly. 

The first periodical bibliography in Germany devoted solely to legal 
material, this monthly lists books, dissertations, articles (periodicals ap- 
pear thus incidentally), with short evaluations. It is arranged by subject 
with an alphabetical index following, but with a new classification scheme. 
Instead of groupings along general lines, such as civil, administrative, 
public law, the material is arranged under more specific topies, such as 
Rasse- , Kultur- , Jugendrecht, and other such headings, which seem 
important from the Nazi point of view. The bibliography is complete 
and up-to-date, all items appearing soon after publication. 

Das DeutscHe RECHTSSCHRIFTTUM. Miinchen. Jahrg. 1, heft. l- , Juli 
1938- . Monthly. 

This bibliography with identical arrangement and so similar in every 
respect to the above has evidently replaced it. Besides the title the only 
apparent difference is in the publishers. The first was started privately 
by the joint major law book publishers—Beck, Deutscher Rechtsverlag, 
Schweitzer, Franz Vahlen. The present one is now being published by 
the central publishing office of the Nazi party (NSDAP). 
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DerutTscHE FREIWILLIGE GERICHTSBARKEIT. Berlin. Jahrg. 1- 
Monthly. 
This publication devoted to the German arbitration courts is a supple- 


, 1936- 


ment to DeutscHE JustTiz covering matters resembling our ex parte pro- 
cedures and determined litigation. It consists of articles, court reports, 
and a short survey of decisions in point. 

DeutscHe VERWALTUNG. Berlin. Jahrg. 15- [see description below], Jan. 
1938- . Semi-monthly. 

The organ of the administrative group of the association of National- 
Socialist lawyers, this review is contributed to largely by officials of the 
government. The principal decisions of the supreme court, notes on cur- 
rent events, and book reviews are among its contents. 

The volume numbering “Jahrgang 15” is due to its formation from a 
union of DeurscHE VERWALTUNGSBLATTER and REICH UND LANDER. 

RassE UND Recut. Berlin. Jahrg. 1, 1937- . Monthly. 

As the title indicates, this new periodical is devoted to the problem in 
such vogue in Germany of connecting the race policy with a new policy 
in law. Somewhat of an innovation in the European legal field this 
monthly carries full page photographie illustrations of the officials who 
lead the movement, from which group also come many of the contributors 
of the articles. 

Italy. 
Arcuivio pt Dirirro Pussiico. Padova. v. 1- , 1936- . Issued three 
times a year. 

With a proposed capacity of five hundred pages yearly, this publication 
contains primarily constitutional and international law rather than admin- 
istrative law. Under the direction of Donato Donati of the University 
of Padua it appears to be the direct organ of the government for dis- 
seminating views on the corporate state in general and the methods of 
dictatorship in particular. 

Rivista pi Dirirro FINANziario E SCIENZA DELLE FINANzE. Padova. Anno 
1- ,1937- . Quarterly. 

A new Italian periodical on financial law, of a more general scope than 
the Rivista pt Dirirro Fiscaue, this review is divided into two parts. 
The first contains articles and notes on both Italian and foreign matters, 
and book reviews; the second, court decisions with annotations, comments, 
and a digest. 


Netherlands. 


TYDSKRIF VIR HEDENDAAGSE RometINs-HoLLANpsE Rec. Amsterdam. Num. 
1- , Maart 1937- . Quarterly. 

This review of modern Roman-Dutch law contains scholarly articles, 
thoroughly indexed (by names of persons, decisions, and legislation re- 
ferred to), and book reviews. South African affairs, both English and 
Dutch, are included. 
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THE WASHINGTON LAW REPORTER PAGINATION* 
Volumes 1-65 (1874-1937) 
W. L. Frienp, Jr. 


Member of the Staff, Law Library of Congress 


N\7O INDEXES have ever been published to the first seven volumes of THE 
| WASHINGTON LAW Reporter, so far as it is possible to ascertain. There is 
evidence that the publishers actually contemplated issuing an index to volume 4, 
but their plans seem to have gone awry, and there is no record of an index prior 
to volume 8. The following explanation, based upon editorials and comments 
gleaned from the pages of the Reporter, is not intended as evidence of conclusive 
proof, but is submitted as a reasonable justification for the belief that no indexes 
were ever published for these early volumes. 

In an editorial appearing in the issue of July 23, 1877, the publishers com- 
mented upon the fact that certain law journals were beginning to publish indexes 
to the current volumes of their periodicals, and that these indexes indicated that 
the publishers had decided to divide the issues for the year into two volumes of 
six months each. The publishers of THe WasHincton Law Reporter announced 
their intention of following the lead of these law journals in the publication of 
an index, but decided to adhere to their policy of publishing one volume a year, 
for which an index would be issued immediately upon completion of the volume.' 

In the meantime, the publishers appear to have changed their minds regard- 
ing their former policy of publishing one volume a year. And on September 3, 
1877, they announced that volume 4 would close with the last issue in August 
and volume 5 begin with the September 3d number. They further announced 
that the index to volume 4 was in the hands of the printer, and would be ready 
for distribution by September 15th. 

Nothing further was heard of the index until November 19th when the fol- 
lowing editorial appeared: 

“Tn order to get out in one instalment, the very thorough and com- 
prehensive ‘index’ and ‘table of cases’ which we have prepared for the 
fourth volume, we find that it will be necessary to cut down this issue 
and the next to half the usual size.” * 


* THe WasSHINGTON Law Reporter is a weekly newspaper of legal information, publishing 
decisions of the District Court of the United States for the District of Columbia, and the 
United States Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia. It is the only publication con- 
taining decisions of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, now the District Court 
of the United States for the District of Columbia, from the time of the organization of the 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia in 1893 up until the year 1936, when the 
National Law Book Company also began publishing the decisions of this court, starting with 
the years 1933-1934, in a series now known as Reports U. 8. Districr Courr For THE District 
or CoLUMBIA. 

‘Wasu. L. Rep. 4:228. 

*Wasu. L. Rep. 5:4. This announcement accounts for the publication of vols. 4 and 5 
in the year 1877. 

*Td., 5:590. 
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These numbers were actually cut down, and the next we hear of the index 
is on November 26th: 

“The Index and Table of Cases to Volume IV of the Reporter will 

be issued with the next number.” * 

This is the last announcement made regarding this index. However, the 
following announcement of July 15, 1878, appears to throw some light upon the 
matter: 

“We have prepared and printed full and elaborate Tables of Cases 

to the back volumes of the Law Reporter, from Vol. 1 to Vol. 5, inelu- 

sive, with title pages to the same. These will be furnished free to all 

subscribers desiring them, on application at this office.” ° 

This announcement would seem to indicate that the publishers had decided 
to confine their efforts to title pages and tables of cases; otherwise, in a blanket 
announcement of this character, they would hardly have neglected to mention 
an item as important as an index. It might be further observed that if the 
announcement of November 26th had been carried out and the Index and Table 
of Cases to Volume 4 issued as promised, there would have been no need for an 
additional Table of Cases for Volume 4. 

The announcement of July 23d would seem to establish by implication the 
fact that no indexes had been published up to that time. The subsequent 
promises, delays, and fluctuating editorial policy, the partially contradictory 
announcement of November 26th, and the absence of the customary announce- 
ment that indexes had actually been prepared and were available, appear to be 
sufficient justification for the belief that no indexes were ever published for 
these early volumes. 

Volume 1 

January 13, 1874 to January 5, 1875. 

Title page, table of cases 2 pages, [1]-364. No index. 52 numbers. Fol. 

Page 43 wrongly numbered 34. 

Page 179 wrongly numbered 17. 

Page 196 wrongly numbered 188. It is the last page of August 11th issue con- 
taining list of professional cards and is identical with page 188, which is 
the last page of August 4th issue also containing list of professional cards. 
Publishers, no doubt, used the same type from week to week when no changes 
were made in the list, but neglected to change page numbers. 

Pages 210 and 211 wrongly numbered 202 and 203 respectively. 

Page 243 wrongly numbered 24. 

Volume 2 

January 12, 1875 to January 4, 1876. Issue number 43 wrongly numbered 42. 

Title page, table of cases 2 pages, |1]-416. No index. 52 numbers. Fol. 

Page 128 wrongly numbered 120. (See explanation in re p. 196 of vol. 1.) 


“ % “ ’ 191. (See explanation in re p. 196 of vol. 1.) 

? ——. * 206. 

a mn ss 264. (See explanation in re p. 196 of vol. 1.) 

— vs 341. 

“ 384 “ ? 376. (See explanation in re p. 196 of vol. 1.) 
*Td., 5:94. 


5 Id., 6:220. 
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Pages 391 and 392 wrongly numbered 383 and 384 respectively. (See explana- 
tion in re p. 196 of vol. 1.) 
Volume 3 
January 12, 1876 to December 30, 1876. 
Title page, table of cases 1 page, 1-320. No index. 51 numbers. Fol. 
Page 50 wrongly numbered 42. Page 54 wrongly numbered 46. 


5  _ ae a 
ae 4. “ 56 “48. 
53 os “me * « 2 
99) ‘i 93] “$999 ‘és “ 99 
317 . *_ * * ) 7 


Volume 4 

January $, 1877 to August 27, 1877. 

Title page, table of cases 3 pages, [1]-168, 2 unnumbered (supplement: 

Memorial to James Mandeville Carlisle), [169]-272. No index. 34 numbers. Fol. 

This is the only year in the history of THe WasHiIncToN LAW ReEporTER in which 
two volumes were published. See note (2) supra. 

Volume 5 

September 3, 1877 to December 31, 1877. 

Title page, table of cases 2 pages, [1]-136. No index. 18 numbers. Fol. 
Volume 6 
January 7, 1878 to December 30, 1878. 
Title page, table of cases 2 pages, |1]-416. No index. 52 numbers. Fol. 
Page 130 wrongly numbered 132. 
Volume 7 
[Part I] 

January 6, 1879 to March 3, 1879. 

No title page, table of cases, or index. Pages [1]-72. 9 numbers. Fol. 
{Part IT] 

March 10, 1879 (wrongly dated March 3d) to December 29, 1879. 8vo. 

No title page, table of cases, or index. Pages 65-264, 251-[584], 583-595. 

The form of THe WasHincTon LAw Reporter was changed with the March 10, 
1879 issue. The reduction in size necessitated the binding of the volume in 
two parts. In the issue of March 10th the publisher advertised as follows: 

“The back numbers of the present volume of the Reporter will be 
reprinted in one number, corresponding in size with the present, and will 
be furnished to our subscribers during the year for binding.” ® 

Pagination wrongly starts with 65 instead of 73. Page numbers (not text) 65-72 
are therefore duplicated in Part II. 

Last page of June 23d issue is 264. June 30th issue starts with page 251 instead 
of 265 and follows through. Page numbers 251 to 264 are therefore duplicated. 

Page 292 wrongly numbered 293. 

293 i o 292. 

Page 379 is unnumbered. Page 380 is numbered 379 and pagination follows 
through. 

Page 585 wrongly numbered 583 and pagination follows through. Page numbers 
583 and 584 are therefore duplicated. 


*Wasu. L. Rep. 7: [Part II] 65. No further mention is made of this reprint. 
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Volume 8 
January 5, 1880 to December 27, 1880. 
Title page, table of cases 2 pages, 1-388, 2 unnumbered pages,’ 389-832, index 
[833]-837. 52 numbers. 8vo.° 
Page 654 wrongly numbered 652. 
655 - . 565. 
* 672 ’ ° 671. 
Volume 9 
January 5, 1881 to December 28, 1881. 
Title page, table of cases 2 pages, 1-832, index [833]-836. 52 numbers. 
Page 150 wrongly numbered 450. 
Volume 10 
January 4, 1882 to December 27, 1882. 
Title page, table of cases 5 pages, 1-832, index [833]-842. 52 numbers. 
Volume 11 
January 6, 1883 to December 29, 1883. 
Title page, table of cases 4 pages, 1-824, index [833]-839. 52 numbers. 
Pages 783 and 784 wrongly numbered 767 and 768 respectively. (See explanation 
in re p. 196 of vol. 1.) 
Volume 12 
January 5, 1884 to December 27, 1884. 
Title page, table of cases 4 pages, 1-800, index [801]-807. 52 numbers. 
Page 106 wrongly numbered 107. 


“107 - = 106. 
a * . 
i Jae «| 
“168 ss ue 361. 
“a * “ 264. 


Volume 13 

January 3, 1885 to December 26, 1885. 

Title page, table of cases 3 pages, 1-816, index [817]-822. 52 numbers. 
Volume 14 

January 2, 1886 to December 25, 1886. 

Title page, table of cases 2 pages, 1-790, index [791]-792. 52 numbers. 

Page 652 wrongly numbered 668. 

* 653 a se 669. 

Volume 15 

January 5, 1887 to December 28, 1887. 

Title page, table of cases 2 pages, 1-908, index 4 pages. 52 numbers. 
Volume 16 

January 4, 1888 to December 26, 1888. 

Title page, table of cases 3 pages, 1-840, index [841]-844. 52 numbers. 
Volume 17 

January 2, 1889 to December 25, 1889. 

Title page, table of cases 3 pages, pages 1-836, index [837]-838. 52 numbers. 


* Reprint of article by C. S. B. appearing in June 21, 1880, issue entitled: “Can a Justice 
of the Peace issue an Attachment by way of Execution, or, in other words, an Attachment on 
a Judgment?” 

* Vols. 8 to date are 8vo. 
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Volume 18 
January 1, 1890 to December 24, 1890. 
Title page, table of cases 2 pages, 1-828, index [829]-833. 52 numbers. 
Volume 19 
January 1, 1891 to December 31, 1891. 
Title page, table of cases 2 pages, 1-848, index [849]-850. 53 numbers. 
Page 243 wrongly numbered 143. 
Volume 20 
January 7, 1892 to December 29, 1892. 
Title page, table of cases 2 pages, 1-838, index 840-843. 52 numbers. 
Volume 21 
January 5, 1893 to December 28, 1893. 
Title page, table of cases 5 pages and supplementary slip,” 1-834, index [835]- 
836. 52 numbers. 
Volume 22 
January 4, 1894 to December 27, 1894. 
Title page, table of cases 6 pages, 1-846, index 847-848. 52 numbers. 
Page 70 wrongly numbered 71. 


71 70. 
98 cc “ec 89. 
727 7 “627. 


Volume 23 
January 3, 1895 to December 19, 1895. 
Title page, table of cases 5 pages, 1-874, index 875-876. 52 numbers.+ 
Charts of Washington and Potomac River. 
Page 391 wrongly numbered 791. 
* §33 > ss 433. 
521 i - 421. 
Volume 24 
January 2, 1896 to December 31, 1896. 
Title page, table of cases 2 pages, 1-844, index [845]-850. 53 numbers. 
Page 288 wrongly numbered 289. 
“ I89 <é “ IRS. 
Volume 25 
January 7, 1897 to December 30, 1897. 52 numbers. 
litle page, table of cases 2 pages, 1-828, index [829]-836. 
Page 523 wrongly numbered 423. 


*A number of cases reported in volume 21 were omitted from the Table of Cases. A 
Supplementary Slip listing these cases was issued for insertion in this volume. A list of these 
cases is given below for the information of those who do not have this Supplementary Slip: 

Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia. 


District of Columbia v. Bush sess ae 
District of Columbia v. Dempsey betes . 389 
Gray, admr. v. District of Columbia .. 387 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 
Diggs v. Wormley, trustee, et al. 184 
Hoffecker v. Moon, et al. 1 
In re Estate of Allan McLane 147 
United States v. Cooper, et al 182 


Weaver, admr. v. B. & O. RR Co. 179 
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Volume 26 
January 6, 1898 to December 29, 1898. 
Title page, table of cases 5 pages, 1-820, index [821]|-827. 52 numbers. 
Volume 27 
January 5, 1899 to December 28, 1899. 
Title page, table of cases 4 pages, 1-840, index [841]-848. 52 numbers. 
Volume 28 
January 4, 1900 to December 27, 1900. 
Title page, table of cases 2 pages, 1-896, index [897]-911. 52 numbers. 
Volume 29 
January 3, 1901 to December 26, 1901. 
Title page, table of cases 2 pages, 1-892, index 893-903. 52 numbers. 
Issue number 11 wrongly numbered 10, and wrongly dated March 7. 
Volume 30 
January 2, 1902 to December 25, 1902. 
Title page, table of cases 2 pages, 1-848, index 849-859. 52 numbers. 
Volume 31 
January 2, 1903 to December 25, 1903. 
Title page, table of cases 2 pages, 1-830, index 831-844. 52 numbers. 
on sees 
Issue number 48 wrongly numbered 47. 
Volume 32 
January 1, 1904 to December 30, 1904. 
Title page, table of cases 2 pages, 1-852, index 853-864. 53 numbers. 
Volume 33 
January 6, 1905 to December 29, 1905. 
Title page, table of cases 2 pages, 1-832, index 833-843. 52 numbers. 
Page 824 wrongly numbered 424. 
Volume 34 
January 5, 1906 to December 28, 1906. 
Title page, table of cases 2 pages, 1-828, index 829-836. 52 numbers. 
Volume 35 
January 4, 1907 to December 27, 1907. 
litle page, table of cases 2 pages, 1-832, index 833-839. 52 numbers. 
Volume 36 
January 3, 1908 to December 25, 1908. 
litle page, table of cases 2 pages, 1-852, index 853-860. 52 numbers. 
Volume 37 
January 1, 1909 to December 31, 1909. 
Title page, table of cases 2 pages, 1-856, index 857-863. 53 numbers. 
Volume 38 


January 7, 1910 to December 30, 1910. 
Title page, table of cases 3 pages, 1-836, index 837-846. 52 numbers. 


Volume 39 
January 6, 1911 to December 29, 1911. 
Title page, table of cases 3 pages, 1-831, index 832-840, 52 numbers. 
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Volume 40 
January 5, 1912 to December 27, 1912. 
Title page, table of cases 2 pages, 1-848, index 849-856. 52 numbers. 
Volume 41 
January 3, 1913 to December 26, 1913. 
Title page, table of cases 2 pages, 1-840, index 841-848. 52 numbers. 
Volume 42 
January 2, 1914 to December 26, 1914. 
Title page, table of cases 2 pages, 1-828, index 829-836. 52 numbers. 
Volume 43 
January 2, 1915 to December 31, 1915. 
Title page, table of cases 2 pages, 1-844, index 845-852. 53 numbers. 
4 aA 
Volume 44 
January 7, 1916 to December 29, 1916. 
Title page, table of cases 2 pages, 1-828, index 829-836. 52 numbers. 
Volume 45 
January 5, 1917 to December 28, 1917. 
Title page, table of cases 2 pages, 1-832, index 833-839. 52 numbers. 
‘olume 46 
Vol he 
January 4, 1918 to December 27, 1918. 
Title page, table of cases 2 pages, 1-824, index 825-831. 52 numbers. 
Volume 47 
+ 
January 3, 1919 to December 26, 1919. 
Title page, table of cases 2 pages, 1-836, index 837-844. 52 numbers. 
Volume 48 
January 2, 1920 to December 31, 1920. 
Title page, table of cases 2 pages, 1-862, index 863-871. 53 numbers. 
Volume 49 
January 7, 1921 to December 30, 1921. 
Title page, table of cases 2 pages, 1-832, index 833-840. 52 numbers. 
Volume 50 
January 6, 1922 to December 29, 1922. 
Title page, tabie of cases 2 pages, 1-834, index 835-844. 52 numbers. 
Issue number 36 wrongly numbered 35, and wrongly dated September 1st. 
Volume 51 
January 5, 1923 to December 28, 1923. 
Title page, table of cases 3 pages, 1-834, index 835-843. 52 numbers. 
| 
Volume 52 
January 4, 1924 to December 26, 1924. 
Title page, table of cases 2 pages, 1-830, index 831-840. 52 numbers. 
Volume 53 
January 2, 1925 to December 25, 1925. 
Title page, table of cases 2 pages, 1-836, index 837-844. 52 numbers. 
Volume 54 
+ 
January 1, 1926 to December 31, 1926. 
Title page, table of cases 3 pages, 1-876, index 877-884. 53 numbers. 
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Volume 55 

January 7, 1927 to December 30, 1927. 

Title page, table of cases 3 pages, 1-912, index 913-920. 52 numbers. 
Volume 56 

January 6, 1928 to December 28, 1928. 

Title page, table of cases 2 pages, 1-944, index 945-952. 52 numbers. 


Volume 57 


January 4, 1929 to December 27, 1929. 
Title page, table of cases 2 pages, 1-863, index 864-872. 52 numbers. 


Volume 58 
January 3, 1930 to December 26, 1930. 


Title page, table of cases 3 pages, 1-916, index 917-924. 52 numbers. 


~~" 
lo 


Volume 59 

January 2, 1931 to December 26, 1931. 

Title page, table of cases 3 pages, 1-912, index [913]-920. 52 numbers. 
Volume 60 

January 2, 1932 to December 30, 1932. 

Title page, tabie of cases 3 pages, 1-892, index 893-900. 53 numbers. 
Volume 61 

January 6, 1933 to December 29, 1933. 

Title page, table of cases 3 pages, 1-932, index 933-940. 52 numbers. 
Volume 62 

January 5, 1934 to December 28, 1934. 

Title page, table of cases 5 pages, 1-1029, index 1030-1040. 52 numbers. 
Volume 63 

January 4, 1935 to December 27, 1935. 

Title page, table of cases 4 pages, 1-1027, index 1028-1040. 52 numbers. 
Volume 64 

January 3, 1936 to December 25, 1936. 

Title page, table of cases 4 pages, 1-1132, index 1133-1146. 52 numbers. 
Volume 65 

January 1, 1937 to December 24, 1937. 

Title page, table of cases 4 pages, 1-1208, index 1209-1221. 52 numbers. 


RECENT LOCAL BOOKS, CASE BOOKS, TREATISES, INDEXES AND 
SERVICES 

Accounting in Law Practice, 2d Series, Graham and Katz. Callaghan, 1938. $6.50 

Administrative Law, Cases on. By K. C. Sears. West, 1938. $6.00 
The latest developments in Administrative Law, indicates the man- 
ner in which Administrative Agencies and Tribunals function and 
includes an opening chapter on Extraordinary Remedies. 

Administrative Process, The. By J. M. Landis. Yale Press, 1938. $2.00 

Alaska: Alaska Digest. West, 1938. 5 volumes. 

Aiaska Federal Reports. West, 1938. 5 volumes. 
Arkansas: Conflict of Laws, Arkansas Law of. By R. A. Leflar. Published 
privately by the author, University of Arkansas Law School. $4.85. 
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“All proceeds from its sale, above the actual cost of publication, go to 
the University of Arkansas Law School Library.” 
Australia: Australian Digest, 1825-1935, Vol. 15. Carswell (agents), 1938. $13.75 
per volume. 
New South Wales: Public General Statutes, 1824-1937, with Annotations. 
Vol. 1. Carswell (agents), 1938. $15.75 per volume. 
Bankruptey Act, Federal—Including Chandler Act. C. C. H., $1.00 
Bankruptey Law, Kreft’s 1938 Guide to. Edited by A. B. Kreft. Parker & Baird, 
1938. $5.00 
California: Procedure for the District Court of the United States for the South- 
ern District of California, Rules of. By the Court. Parker & Baird, 
1938. $.50 
Canada: Canadian Abridgment, The (A Digest) 1823-1935. Vol. 14. Carswell 
(agents), 1988. $13.00 per volume. 
Canadian Income War Tax Act (Including 1938 Amendments). C. C. H., 
$1.00 
Mercantile Law of Canada and Newfoundland, Digest of the. 14th Edition, 
1938. By W. H. Anger. Carswell (agents), 1938. $5.00 
Ontario Statute Citator, The: 1927-1937, Consolidated. By H. L. Cart- 
wright. Carswell (agents), 1938. $10.00 
Quebec Company Statutes, Annotated, 1938. By G. H. Phillimore. Carswell 
(agents), 1938. $2.75 
Chief of Police, 1937-38, Yearbook of the International Association of. Inter- 
national Association of Chief of Police, 1938. $2.50 
Colorado: Statutes Annotated, 1938 Pocket Parts to 1935. Michie & Bradford- 
Robinson, 1938. $15.00 
Conflict of Laws. By H. F. Goodrich. West, 1938. 
Constitution of the United States, Manual to the. By J. L. Peirce and H. C. 
Cook. Michie, 1938. $6.00 
“The book contains the key to all current constitutional questions, 
supported by excerpts from ruling cases decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States.” 
Constitutional Law, 1938 Supplement, Long Cases on. Lawyers Co-op, 1938. 
Constitutional Law, Selected Essays on. 4 volumes. Association of American 
Law Schools, c/o Dean H. W. Arant, Law School, Ohio State University. 
$60.00 
Cosmetology Jurisprudence By R. Sammons. Parker & Baird, 1938. $5.00 
Debtors’ Estates, Cases on. 2d Edition. By W. A. Sturges. West. $6.00 
“A comparative study of the different methods of liquidation, ex- 
tension, and reorganization of debtors’ estates.” 
Mngland: Ageney, A digest of the Law of. 9th Edition. By W. Bowstead. Editor 
A. H. Forbes. Sweet & Maxwell, 1938. 30s. net. 
sritish Foreign Policy from Pitt to Salisbury, Foundations of. By Temper- 
ley and Penson. Maemillan, 1938. $7.50 
“A collection of nearly 200 documents dealing with British Foreign 
Policy from 1789 to 1902, chosen particularly to illustrate the in- 
dividual policy of each successive Foreign Secretary.” 
Conveyancer & Property Lawyer, The. Vol. 2 (NewSeries). Editor: D.C. 
L. Cree. Sweet & Maxwell, 1938. 25s. net. 
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Diplomatic Blue Books, A Century of. 1814-1914. By Temperley and Pen- 

son. Macmillan, 1938. $10.00 
“This is a detailed list of the volumes usually called State Papers, 
including tables of contents and the dates when presented to Parlia- 
ment.” 

English Law from the Foreign Standpoint. By H. W. Goldschmidt. Cars- 
well (agents), 1938. $6.25 

Evidence Act, 1938, The. By R. Burrows and C. M. Cahn. Sweet & Max- 
well, 1938. 3s. 6d. net. 

Farm Law, Manual of. (Excluding the Agricultural Holdings Act.) By N. H. 
Moller. Sweet & Maxwell, 1938. £1 net. 

Government Publications, Brief Guide to. By Dr. F. R. Cowell. British 
Library of Information, Madison Avenue, New York City (agents). 10c 

“Might have been entitled ‘British Documents Made Easy.’ ” 

Impossibility of Performance in Contract. By R. Gottschalk. Carswell 
(agents), 1938. $2.25 

Income Tax Law and Practice (And National Defence Contribution). 11th 
Edition. By C. A. Newport and R. Staples. Editor: C. A. Newport. 
Sweet & Maxwell, 1938. 10s. 6d. net. 

Income Tax, Incorporating the Finance Acts of 1937 and 1938 and the Cases 
Subsequently reported, Supplement to the Law of. 7th Edition. By E. 
M. Konstam. Sweet & Maxwell, 1938. 5s. net. 

Sales and Mortgages of Reversions and other interests under Wills, Settle- 
ments, ete., and of Policies of Assurance, The Practice and Law relating 
to. By A. V. Risdon. Sweet & Maxwell, 1938. 30s. net. 

Supreme Court 1939. The A. B. C. Guide to the Practice of the. 34th Edition. 
Editor: P. J. Bowie. Sweet & Maxwell, 1938. 7s. 6d. net. 

Trade Marks Act, 1938, with Annotations and Trade Mark Rules, 1938, The. 
By F. E. Bray and F. G. Underhay. Carswell (agents), 1938. $6.25 

Treaties; British Practice and Opinions, The Law of. By Arnold Duncan 
MeNair. Columbia University Press, 1938. $7.50 

This volume is designed to “state the practice of the United King- 
dom in the matter of Treaties, their Conclusion, their Interpreta- 
tion, the Scope of their Operation, their Termination and Modifica- 
tion, and the law that is relevant to these topics in so far as it can 
be gathered from United Kingdom sources.” 

“White Book, The.” Annual Practice for 1938. 57th Edition. Carswell 
(agents), 1938. $11.50 

Escrow and Land Title Law. Revised Edition and 2nd Printing. By M. B. 
Ogden. Parker & Baird, 1938. $5.00 
Evidence, Jones on. 4th Edition. Bancroft-Whitney, 1938. 3 vols. $30.00 
Federal Jurisdiction & Procedure, Cases on. New Edition. By Wheaton. Lawyers 
Co-op, 1938. $5.50 
Federal Practice, Ohlinger’s. Vol. 1. W. H. Anderson, 1938. Complete set of 6 
vols. $60.00 
Federal Reference Manual. By T. W. Graske. National Law Book, 1938. $7.50 
(Ready 3rd week in December.) 
“A complete guide to all Federal departments, administrative, 
judicial or quasi-judicial in character and courts; with authoritative 
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rules and regulations governing practice and procedure; approved 
forms; official government charts; complete list of legal and quasi- 
legal publications and master key to departments by subjects.” 
Federal Rules of Civil Procedure. By H.G. Balter. Parker & Baird, 1938. $2.75 
Federal Rules of Civil Procedure—Annotations—Index. West, 1938. $1.00 
Federal Rules of Civil Procedure and Proceedings of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation Institute. Cleveland, 1938. American Bar Association, 1938. $3.00 
Federal Taxation, Introduction to. 1938 Act. By G. T. Altman. 2d Edition. C. 
C. H. $2.00 
Federal Taxation, Paul’s Selected Studies in. Second Series. Callaghan. $5.00 
Florida: Florida Reports, 1938 Pocket Parts to the Encyclopedic Digest of the. 
Harrison, 1938. $10.00 
Holmes and the Supreme Court, Mr. Justice. By F. Frankfurter. Harvard Press, 
1938. $1.50 
“Although Mr. Justice Holmes resigned from the Supreme Court on 
the eve of the conflict between the Court and the New Deal, all the 
forces of that conflict were developing during the thirty years of his 
membership. The major controversies that came before the Court 
during that period are considered in the three essays in this vol- 
ume. Since it is intended for the lay-reader, the legal issues are 
set in the prospective of contemporary history. The titles of the 
essays, indicate their scope: Property and Society; Civil Liberties 
and the Individual; and the Federal System.” 
Illinois: Illinois Digest—State & Federal—Pocket Parts. 36 volumes. West, 
1939. $250.00 
Illinois Digest, Callaghan’s. 2nd Series. Vols. 1, 2,3, & 4. Callaghan. Pre- 
publication price for 12 volumes, $100.00 
Illinois Statutes Annotated, 1938 Cumulative Pocket Parts of Jones. Cal- 
laghan, 1938. $15.00 
Illinois Insurance Code Annotated. By Annotating Committee of the Sec- 
tion on Insurance Law, Illinois State Bar Association. Foundation, 
1938. $13.00 
Injury and Disease, The Relation Between. By J. V. Reed and C. P. Emerson. 
Bobbs- Merrill, 1938. $7.50 
International Protection of Literary and Artistic Property, The. By Ladas. 
Macmillan, 1938. $8.50 per set of 2 volumes. 
Jurisdiction and Procedure, Marker’s Federal Appellate. 1938 Supplement, 
Pocket Part. Callaghan, 1938. $1.50 
Jurisprudence, Readings in. By J. Hall. Bobbs-Merrill, 1938. $7.50 
Kentucky: Kentucky State Bar Association, 1938 Proceedings. Standard Print- 
ing Co., Louisville, 1938. $1.50 
Labor Courts: International Labor Office, 734 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C., 1938. $1.25 
“An international survey of Judicial systems for the settlement of 
disputes.” 
Legal Profession, The Spirit of the. By R. N. Wilkin. Yale Press, 1938. $2.50 
Luck and Opportunity. By F. L. Wellman. Macmillan Company, 1938. $2.50 
“Recollections * * * he tells in vivid detail of some of his most 
sensational cases.” 
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Massachusetts: Notes on Common Forms. By Crocker. Little, Brown, 1938. 
$15.00 
May’s Criminal Law. Sears & Weihofen’s Revision. Little, Brown, 1938. $3.75 
Michigan: Michigan Automobile Law, Jamieson and Brown’s. 1938 Supplement. 
Callaghan. $2.50 
Michigan Statutes Annotated. Volume 27. Callaghan. Complete set 
$216.00 
Minnesota Law Review. University of Minnesota Press. Entire set: unbound, 
$70.50; bound, $109.00. Single volumes: unbound, $3.00; bound, $4.75 
National Association of Housing Officials, The 1938 Housing Yearbook of the. 
Public Administration Service, Chicago, 1938. $3.00 
“Summary of official activities, current problems and _ practices, 
notes on foreign housing, directories and bibliographies.” 
National Labor Relations Board, Decisions and Orders of. Vol. 1 (reprint). 
G. P. O. $4.00 
Negligence and Compensation Cases Annotated, New Series, Volume 2. Cal- 
laghan. $7.50 
Negotiable Instruments, Ogden’s. 4th Edition. Callaghan. $5.50 
Negotiable Instruments Law, Brannan’s. 6th Edition. Anderson, 1938, $10.00 
New York: Administrative Code, The. Clark Boardman, 1938. $5.00 
New York Consolidated Laws Annotated, Baldwin’s, 1938. Banks-Baldwin. 
One volume edition, $59.50. “Lifetime” Edition, 8 volumes, $90.00 
New York, Cahill’s Consolidated Laws of. 1938 Supplement. Callaghan. 
$7.00 
New York Practice, Carmody’s Manual of. Clark Boardman, 1938. $10.00 
North Carolina: North Carolina, Law of Automobiles in. Michie, 1938. $12.00 
Ohio: Ohio General Code, Page’s. Lifetime Edition. Vol. 8, ready. Anderson, 
1938. Complete set of 12 volumes, $120.00 
Ohio Local Laws, December 1822. (Facsimile.) Statute Law Book Co. 
$15.00 
Ohio Opinions. Vol. 11. Anderson, 1938. $6.00 per volume. 
Oil and Gas Leases and Royalties, Law of. By 8. H. Glassmire. Thomas, 
1938. $10.00 
Oklahoma: Oklahoma Probate Practice. By C. M. Oakes. Thomas, 19338. 
$10.00 
Old Yukon. By Hon. J. Wickersham. Washington Law Book Co., 1938. $4.00 
Patent Digest for Volumes 26 to 37 of The United States Patents Quarterly, 
Cumulative. The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., Washington, D. C., 
1938. $12.00 
Patton on Titles. By R.G. Patton. Vernon, 1938. $15.00 
Pennsylvania: Monroe Legal Reporter. Mitchell. $6.00 per year. 
“Tssued weekly containing the cases and opinions of the Courts of 
Monroe County.” 
Personal Property, Readings on. By W. T. Fryer. West, 1938. $5.00 
“A source book of law review articles, notes and comments from 45 
legal periodicals combined with a careful selection of leading cases, 
thereby presenting a new approach to the study of Personal Prop- 


erty.” 
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Pleading and Practice, Hillyer’s Annotated Forms of. Vols. 1 & 2. Bender 
Moss, 1938. Complete set, $100.00 
“For use in the western states.” 
Practicing Law. By 8. E. Quindry. Washington Law Book Co., 1938. $3.75 
Public Administration Organizations. Public Administration Service, Chicago. 
$1.50 
A directory. 
testatement of Torts. Volume 3. American Law Institute. $6.00 
Retail Sales Taxation. By Neil H. Jacoby. C. C. H. $3.50 
Roman Private Law, Personality in. By P. W. Duff. Maemillan. $4.50 
“An attempt to find out what the Romans thought about juristic 
personality, about the right of corporations and other entities to 
own property and bring law-suits.” 
Shepard’s Federal Reporter Citations, 5th Edition. Volume 1, 1938. Shepard. 
$50.00 
Supreme Court, 1798-1937, The Judges of the: A Study of Their Qualifications. 
By C. A. M. Ewing. University of Minnesota Press, 1938. $2.00 
Tax Appeals Reports, U.S. Board of, Consolidated Index Digest, Vols. 1 to date. 
D. Hartman, 501 Landfair Ave., West Los Angeles, California. Pre- 
publication price, $35 
Taxation, The Theory and Practice of Modern. By W. R. Green. C. C. H., 
1938. $3.50 
Tennessee: Tennessee Acts, Extra Sessions, 1877. (Faesimile.) Statute Law 
Book Co. $10.00 
Tennessee Code of 1938, Michie’s. Annotated. Michie. $40.00. (Allow- 
ance of $20 on 1932 Code.) 
Texas: Texas Civil Form Book Annotated, Stayton’s. By R. W. Stayton. 
Vernon, 1938. $15.00 
Texas Statutes, 1938 Pocket Parts and Recompiled Volumes 7 Civil and 1 
Penal Code, Vernon’s Annotated. Vernon, 1938. 
Trade Associations in Law and Business. By B. 8. Kirsh and H. R. Shapiro. 
Central Book Co., 1938. $5.00 
University of Oregon, 1878-1937, Publications of the. Compiled by G. N. Bel- 
knap. University of Oregon Publications. 
Check list of Oregon Law Review, Vols. 1-27, printed at pages 
40-41. 
Utah: Utah Revised Statutes, 1938 Cumulative Annotated Supplement to 1933 
Revised Statutes. Courtright, 1938. $22.50 
Virginia and West Virginia, Law of Automobiles in. Michie, 1938. $12.00 
Virginia: Virginia Code of 1936, 1938 Supplement to. Michie, 1938. $7.00 
West Virginia: West Virginia. Attorney General. 37th biennial report and 
official opinions, July 1, 1936-June 30, 1938. 
West Virginia Convention Journal, June 1861. (Facsimile.) Statute Law 
Book Co. $16.25 
Who’s Who in the Nation’s Capital, 1938-39 Edition. Ransdell, Inc., Washing- 
ton, D. C. $10.00. (Prepublication price, $8.00.) 
Yale Law School: 1895-1915. Twenty Years of Hendrie Hall. Yale Law 
Library Publications, No. 7. Edited by F. C. Hicks. Yale Press, 
1938. 75¢ 
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ALABAMA 


Dates of Regu- 


Publication lar Sessions 


Reports 
App. Reports 


Session laws Quadrennial 


Reports 


Session laws Odd years 


Reports 


Session laws Odd years 


Reports 


Session laws Odd years 


Reports 
App. Reports 
Adv. parts for both sets 


Session laws Odd years 


Reports 


Reports 


Session laws Odd years 


Reports 

* Advance parts 
Superior Ct. Rep. 
Common Pleas Rep. 


Session laws Odd years 


Reports 
Chancery reports 


Session laws Odd years 


Source 
West Pub. Co. 
West Pub. Co. 
Secretary of State 
ALASKA 
West Pub. Co. 
Secretary of Territory 
ARIZONA 
Bancroft, Whitney & Co. 
Secretary of State 
ARKANSAS 
Secretary of State 
Secretary of State 
CALIFORNIA 


Bancroft, Whitney & Co. 
Bancroft, Whitney & Co. 


Recorder Printing & Pub. Co., San 


Francisco 
Secretary of State 
CANAL ZONE 
Executive Secretary, Panama Canal, 
Balboa Heights, C. Z. 
COLORADO 
Bradford-Robinson Printing Co. 
Secretary of State 
CONNECTICUT 
E. E. Dissell & Co., Hartford, Conn. _- 
E. E. Dissell & Co., Hartford, Conn. 
tConnecticut Law Journal Pub. Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
State Librarian 
DELAWARE 
State Librarian 
State Librarian. 
State Librarian 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Appeals 

U. 8S. District Court 
for the D. C. (for- 
merly Supreme Ct.) 

*Advance parts 

Acts Affecting District 
of Columbia 


Reports 


Session laws Odd years 


Reports_- 
App. Reports 


Session laws Odd years 


+ Designated by statute as reporters. 
Sec. 835-d. 


West Pub. Co. 


National Law Book Co. 
National Law Book Co. 


John Byrne & Co. _- 


FLORIDA 
T. J. Appleyard, Tallahassee_______- 
Secretary of State : 
GEORGIA 


The Harrison Co._________- 
The Harrison Co. 
State Librarian___- 


See 1937 Supp. to Gen. Stat. 


Latest Vol. 
to Appear 


235 
27 


Extra 1936 -1937 


8 
1937 


49 
Reg., Ist, 2d, 3rd 
Spec., 1937 
195 


1937 


10 (2d) 
25 (2d) 


Reg. 1937, Spec. 1938 


101 

1937 

123 
Conn. Supp. 


Vols. 1-4 
Spec. 1936, Reg. 1937 


37 
20 
Reg. 1937 


67 
1 N.S. 
2 N.S. No. 4 
40 
130 
Reg. 1937, Spec. 1937 


185 
57 
1937, Extra 1937-38 


of Conn. Chap. 286, 
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STATE REPORTS AND SESSION 


Publication 


Reports 
*Advance parts 
Session laws 


Reports 
Session laws 


Reports 

*Advance parts 

App. Reports 

*Advance parts 

Court of Claims 
ports 

Session laws 


Re- 


Reports 
App. Reports 


Session laws 


Reports 


Session laws 


Reports 
*Advance parts 
Session laws 


Reports 
*Advance parts 
Session laws 


Reports 
Courts of Appeal 
Session laws 


Reports 
Session laws 


Reports 
*Advance parts 
Session laws 


Dates of Regu- 
lar Sessions 


Odd years 


Odd years 


Odd years 


Odd years 


Odd years 


Odd years 


Even years 


Even years 


Odd years 


Odd begin- 


ning with 1927 


Reports 

Advance parts 
Appellate Div. Reports 
Session laws 


Reports 
*Advance parts 
Session laws 


Reports 
Session laws 


Annual 


Odd years 


Odd years 


LAWS 


HAWAII 
Source 


Clerk of Supreme Court 

Clerk of Supreme Court 

Secretary of Territory 
IDAHO 


Bancroft, Whitney & Co. 
Capital News Pub. Co. 


ILLINOIS 
Callaghan & Co. 
Supreme Ct. Reporter 
Callaghan & Co. 
Callaghan & Co. 


State Printer 
Secretary of State 
INDIANA 
Secretary of State 
Secretary of State 
Secretary of State 
IOWA 
Superintendent of Printing 
Superintendent of Printing 
KANSAS 
State Librarian 
State Librarian 
Secretary of State 
KENTUCKY 
State Librarian 
State Librarian 
State Librarian 


LOUISIANA 
West Pub. Co. 
Hauser Printing Co. 
Secretary of State 

MAINE 


Loring, Short & Harmon, Portland 
State Librarian 


MARYLAND 


King Bros., Baltimore 
King Bros., Baltimore 


State Librarian_- 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Wright & Potter Ptg. Co., Boston 
Wright & Potter Ptg. Co., Boston 
Lawyers’ Brief & Pub. Co., Boston 
Secretary of the Commonwealth 
MICHIGAN 
Callaghan & Co. 
Callaghan & Co. 
Secretary of State 
MINNESOTA 
Review Pub. Co., St. Paul 
Secretary of State 
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Latest Vol. 
to Appear 


33 
1937 


58 
2d & 3rd Extra, 1935 
Reg. 1937 


368 


295 


8 
Ist & 2d Spec. 1938 


212 
103 
Spec. 1938 


999 


a 


Ex. 1936, Reg. 1937 


146 


Spec. 1938 


Reg. 1938, Ist & 2nd 
Extra 1938 


189 
19 
Reg. 1938 


134 
1936, Spec. & 
Reg. 1937 


Spec. 
173 
Reg. and Spec. 1937 
291 
2 
1937 


281 
Reg. & Spec. 1937 
201 


Extra 1936, Spec. & 
Reg. 1937 
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Publication 


Reports 


Session laws 


Reports 
App. Reports 
Session laws 


Reports 
Session laws 


Reports 
Session laws 


Reports 
Session laws 


Reports__ 


*Advance parts 
Session laws 


Law Reports 

Equity Reports 

Miscellaneous Reports 

Advance partscovering 
above_- 

Session laws 


Reports 
Session laws_- 


Reports_ 

App. Div. Reports 

N. Y. Miscellaneous 

*Advance parts cover- 
ing all the above 

State Department Re- 
ports 

N. Y. Supplement 

*Advance parts 

Session laws 


Reports__. 
*Advance parts 
Session laws 


Reports 
Session laws 


Reports__. 

App. Reports 

Ohio Opinions ; 
Advance Reports-__-__- 


Session laws__- 


LAW LIBRARY JOURNAL 


MISSISSIPPI 


Dates of Regu- 


lar Sessions 


Even years 


( )dd years 


Odd years 


_ Odd years 


Odd years 


Odd years 


Annual 


Odd years 


Annual 


Odd years 


Odd years 


. Odd years 





Source 


E. W. Stephens Pub. Co., Columbia, 


Secretary of State 
MISSOURI 


Vol. 31 


Latest Vol. 
to Appear 


180 
Reg. & Spec. 1938 


E. W. Stephens Pub. Co., Columbia 341 

E. W. Stephens Pub. Co., Columbia 231 

Secretary of State 1937 
MONTANA 

Bancroft, Whitney & Co. 105 

State Publishing Co., Helena_ 1937 
NEBRASKA 

State Librarian 133 

State Librarian_- 1937 

NEVADA 

Secretary of State. 57 

Secretary of State 1937 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

C. D. Hening, Lancaster, N. H., Re- 

porter _- 88 


C. D. Hening, Lancaster, N. H. 


Secretary of State 
NEW JERSEY 
Soney & Sage 
Soney & Sage 
Soney & Sage 


Soney & Sage 
Secretary of State 
NEW MEXICO 
West Pub. Co... 
Secretary of State 
NEW YORK 
J. B. Lyon Co., Albany _ - 


J. B. Lyon Co. 
J. B. Lyon Co. 


J. B. Lyon Co. 


J. B. Lyon Co. 
West Pub. Co. 
West Pub. Co. 
J. B. Lyon Co.. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Secretary of State 
Secretary of State 
Secretary of State 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Spec. 1936, Reg. 1937 


— 
— hi 
Crhs 


1938 


41 
Spec. 1936, Reg. 1937 


277 
253 
167 


57 
3 (2d) 


1938 


213 
Extra1936, Reg. 1937 


Lawyers Co-op. Pub. Co._- 67 
Secretary of State _- Ist Spec. 1937, 
Reg. 1937 
OHIO 
The F. J. Heer Printing Co., Columbus 133 
The F. J. Heer Printing Co., Columbus 56 
W. H. Anderson Co., Cincinnati___-__- 11 


Ohio Law Bulletin and Reporter, Cin- 


ee 
Secretary of State___ 


Extra 1936 
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STATE REPORTS AND SESSION LAWS 


Dates of Regu- 
lar Sessions 


Publication 


Reports_ - 
Criminal Reports 


Session laws Odd years 


Reports 


Session laws Odd years 


State Reports 

Superior Ct. Reports 

District and County 
Reports 

Advance parts of all 
the above 


Session laws Odd years 


Reports 
Public laws 


Reports 
Advance parts 


Session laws Annual 
Reports 

Superior Ct. Decisions — 
Acts and Resolves Annual 
Public laws Annual 
Reports 

*Advance parts nets hs 
Session laws Annual 


Reports 


Session laws Odd years 


Reports 
Court of Appeals 


Session laws Odd years 


Reports 
Criminal Reports 


Session laws Odd years 


Reports, Official 
*Advance parts- 
Reports L. Ed. 
Advance parts_. 
Sup. Ct. Rep.- 
*Advance parts 
Att’y. Gen. Opinions 
*Advance parts 
Aviation reports 
Court of Claims_. 


OKLAHOMA 
Source 


Harlow Pub. Co., Oklahoma City 
Harlow Pub. Co., Oklahoma City 
Secretary of State- 
OREGON 

Bancroft, Whitney & Co. 
Secretary of State 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Geo. T. Bisel & Co., Philadelphia- 
Geo. T. Bisel & Co., Philadelphia_- 


Legal Intelligencer, Philadelphia 


Legal Intelligencer, Philadelphia 
Bureau of Publication 


PHILIPPINES 
Bureau Insular Affairs, Washington 
Bureau Insular Affairs, Washington 
PUERTO RICO 


Dept. of Interior, Washington__- 
Secretary-Reporter, San Juan_. 
Dept. of Interior, Washington_ 


RHODE ISLAND 


State Librarian___ 7 _ 
Pub. by R. I. Law Record, Providence 
State Librarian_- 

State Librarian__- 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
R. L. Bryan, Columbia. 
R. L. Bryan, Columbia. 
State Library _-_- 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
State Pub. Co., Pierre 
Secretary of State 
TENNESSEE 
E. W. Stephens Pub. Co., Columbia, 


E. W. Stephens Pub. Co., Columbia, 
Mo. 

Printing Dept., 
School, Nashville 


Tenn. Industrial 


TEXAS 
Hicks-Gastom Co., Dallas 
Hicks-Gastom Co., Dallas 
Secretary of State 

UNITED STATES 

Government Printing Office. 
Government Printing Office 
Lawyers Co-op. Pub. Co. -- 
Lawyers Co-op. Pub. Co. 
West Pub. Co. _- 
West Pub. Co. 
Government Printing Office 
Government Printing Office 
U.S. Aviation Reports, Inc., Baltimore 
Government Printing Office--_ - 
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Latest Vol. 
to Appear 


182 
61 
Spec. 1936, Reg. 1937 


158 
1937 


329 

130 
30 

2d Spec. 1936, 
Reg. 1937 

59 
31 (1935) 
42 

1938 


57 
12 
1938 
1938 
185 
1938 


65 
Spec. 1936, Reg. 1937 


172 
21 


_ Reg. 1937, Ex. (Pub- 


lic) 1937, (Private) 
1937 


129 
134 
Reg. & Spec. 1937 
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UNITED STATES—Continued 


Dates of Regu- Latest Vol. 


Publication lar Sessions Source to Appear 
Comptroller Gen. Dec. Government Printing Office 17 
Customs and Patent 

Appeals: Customs Government Printing Office 25 
(same): Patents Government Printing Office 25 
Fed. Anti-Trust Dec. Government Printing Office 12 
Fed. Com. Com. Rep. Government Printing Office 4 


Federal Reporter 
*Advance parts 


West Pub. Co. 
West Pub. Co. 


97 (2d) 
98 (2d) 


Federal Supp. West Pub. Co. 22 
*Advance parts West Pub. Co. 24 
Fed. Trade Com. Dec. Government Printing Office 21 
*Advance parts Government Printing Office 23 
I. C. C. Rep. Government Printing Office 226 
I.C.C. Motor Carrier 

Dec. __- Government Printing Office 3 
I.C. C. Valuation Rep. Government Printing Office 47 
Interior Dept., Ap- 

pealed pension and 

bounty land claims Government Printing Office 22 
Interior Dept., Public 

Lands A Government Printing Office 55 
Natl. Labor Rel. Bd. 

Decisions and Orders Government Printing Office 5 
Advance parts Government Printing Office 9 
Puerto Rico Federal Lawyers Co-op. Pub. Co. 13 
Sec. and Ex. Com. Dec. Government Printing Office 1 
Statutes at Large Government Printing Office 51 
Tax Appeals, Board of Government Printing Office 36 
*Advance parts Government Printing Office 38 
Treasury Decisions Government Printing Office 72 

UTAH 
Reports —- Arrow Press 93 
Session laws Odd years Inland Ptg. Co., Kaysville_. 1937 
VERMONT 
Reports State Librarian___- 108 


Session laws 


Odd years 


State Librarian_- 
VIRGINIA 


Spec. 1936, Reg. 1937 


Reports if tard Secretary of Commonwealth 170 
Session laws Even years Secretary of Commonwealth 1938 
WASHINGTON 
Reports Bancroft, Whitney & Co. 193 
Advance parts ae Bancroft, Whitney & Co. 
Session laws Odd years State Law Librarian 1937 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Reports. Secretary of State 118 
Supreme Ct. of App. 

Syllabus Service Mrs. G. C. Goff, Charleston 17 


Session laws 


Reports 
Session laws 


Biennial compilation 


Odd years 


Odd years 


Secretary of State 


WISCONSIN 
Callaghan & Co. 


State Bur. of Purchase, Madison 


Ist and 2nd Extra, 
1936, Reg. 1937 


227 


Reg. 1937 and 
Ist Spec. 1937 


by the State Reviser State Bur. of Purchase, Madison 1937 
WYOMING 

Reports ohn Set Prairie Pub. Co., Casper 51 

Session laws Odd years Secretary of State 1937 


* Advance parts paged to correspond with permanent edition. 











ADVERTISEMENTS 





ADVERTISEMENTS 





WANTED: Position in law library by univer- 
sity law school graduate with 15 years edi- 
torial experience with leading law book 
publishers, thoroughly familiar all law books 
and search methods, classification, indexing, 
etc.; also law and general office experience. 
Address: Box 11, London Bridge, Virginia. 





WANTED: U. S. Reports—1 Dallas (1790) ; 
7-12 Wheaton (Donaldson, New York, 1822- 
1827); 226 U. S. 8S. E. Thorne, Northwestern 
Univ. Law School, Chicago. 





ATTENTION LIBRARIANS: Kindly corre- 
spond with us when in need of _ books, 
whether it be odd volumes, current texts, 
standard sets, periodicals or rare books.— 
NATIONAL LAW LIBRARY APPRAISAL 
ASSOCIATION, 4232 N. Wolcott Avenue, 


Chicago, Illinois. 











ANNOUNCING 


A New Authoritative Handbook for the Library or desk. The only 
book in its particular field. 


FEDERAL REFERENCE MANUAL 


By THEODORE WESLEY GRASKE 


Late of Counsel: Federal Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation 


\ complete guide to all Federal Departments, Administrative, or Quasi-Judicial in 
character and Courts. The powers and functions of each Regulatory and Adminis- 
trative agency are discussed in full. 


FEATURES 


Rules and Regulations governing Practice before Agencies. 

Numerous Government analytical Charts. 

Complete list of all Departmental Publications. 

Official Forms accompanying Rules and Regulations. 

Appellate Courts. 

Table of abolished or Discontinued agencies and Master 
Key to Departments according to subject matter. 


Kept to date by Pocket Parts 
One volume—Red Fabrikoid............ $7.50 


NATIONAL LAW BOOK COMPANY 


907 15th Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 




















A NEW VOLUME OF 


LOUISIANA REPORTS 


McGLOIN’S REPORTS, VOL. 2 
Now COMPLETED 


One of the outstanding legal mysteries in Louisiana is why was 
McGloin’s Court of Appeals Reports, Vol. 2, so abruptly ended at page 
200, right in the middle of an important case? We have found no 
one alive today who is able to solve this riddle. The supposition is 
that Judge McGloin died in the midst of his labors on this volume. 

Professor Tucker in his very interesting article, “Source Books of 
Louisiana Law,” in Tulane Law Review, Vol. 9, page 264, said: “For 
the period 1881-1884 Judge Frank McGloin published one volume of 
reports in four parts and two parts of a second volume. It is so 
difficult to find that it should be republished.” 


Three well-known young advocates of the New Orleans Bar, inter- 
ested in the legal bibliography of Louisiana, volunteered to dig 
back in the Court Records and if possible, to complete Judge Me- 
Gloin’s second volume. How well they have succeeded is shown by 
their work in the completion of this volume, by more than doubling 
the size of the original Volume 2 and making a new volume of regu- 
lar report size of nearly five hundred pages. 


This new volume 2 contains an interesting FOREWORD by Alice 
M. Magee, State Librarian of Louisiana, descriptive of the history 
of the Court of Appeals of Louisiana. It also contains all of the 
heretofore UNPUBLISHED CASES which were not included in the 
original Volume 2 published by Judge McGloin. These heretofore 
unpublished cases are important decisions and will be cited and 
referred to hereafter, as well as digested in the Louisiana Digest. 
In addition there is a complete INDEX AND TABLE OF CASES 
covering the entire new book. The mechanical work is perfect. 
Books are bound in strong law buckram. 


McGloin’s Reports, two volumes, have been out-of-print for years, 
and when offered for sale the prices have been from $75.00 to $150.00 
per volume, even the incomplete Volume 2 being sold for $75.00. 


A LIMITED EDITION OF ONE HUNDRED COPIES has been 
printed, fifty for disposal among the larger law libraries of the 
country, and fifty for the legal profession in Louisiana. 


The price for the new Volume 2 is $37.50; for Volume 1, $30.00; 


or both volumes in one order for $60.00. An early order is solicited. 


CLARK BOARDMAN 


618 Hall Building, St. Petersburg, Florida 
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